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DAVID BALFOUR. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures at Home and Abroad r2me, cloth, $1.50 


































* Lovers of fiction have a great treat before them when they sit down to read * David Balfour We have not hesitated) to compare Mr Stewenaot 
with Scott when Scott is at his best, nor shall we hesitate to compare him with Thackeray, even in *Heory Esmondo though a better book with which ¢ 
compare this marvellous story would be * Barry Lyndon.’ **— R. H. Stoddard in Mail and ess 


The Watchmaker’s Wife, | Men of Achievement. 


> 


And Other Stories. By FRANK R. Stockton. 12mo, cloth, | Men of Business. By WILLiaw O. Stoop vey 


$1.25. | Statesmen. By Noatt Brooks 
j 





, ! » } } } as , 
In this new volume there are six of the author's inimitable tales in addition | ae h illustrated, half leather. Crown svo, 3 
to the title story, ‘ Asaph,’ * My Terminal Moraine, * The Philosophy of Rela- | Bach« f these volumes contains a series of grap! imacter sketches 
tive Existences,’ ‘The Knife that Killed Po Haney.’ ‘The Christmas Shad- | Ame by their forts have a \ ices | The eminence 
rach,’ and ‘The Rev Ezekiel Crump.’ These stories all reveal that fertile | of the » writers is ar . ' ‘ r " . 
fancy. quaint drollery, and quiet though delicious humor which have made | these biographical st ‘ t bw ps Aits a : 
the aut n0r’s name famous. t illustrations 
WITH THAC roe IN AMERICA 
wa 
» 


By Eyre Crowe. With 12 Illustrations, small gto, $2.00 


New and charming glimpses of the great novelist are given in this chatty and readable book of Mr. Crowe, t artist who accompa 
nied Thackeray on his journeyings in this country. The rapid and graphic narrative also describes the writer's own very lively tmpres 
sions of the country and people of forty years ago. 


‘* A book that no lover of Thackeray will be willing to leave unre ad. Not only is it interesting for the near view it gives of the aut Vanity Fa 
but for the picture it paints of the United States forty years ago ‘ritic. 


Windfalls of Observation; | The Opinions of a Philosopher. 


For the Edification of the Young and the Solace of Others. | By Ropert Guixt. With many Ulustrations by CoS. R 
By EDWARD SANDFORD MARTIN. 12mo, S1.25. 


hart and W. T sieadiniies L2meo, cloth, S100 
A series of brief essays on topics of perennial interest, intimately personal 
in tone, literary in touch, and both shrewd and humorous —characterized by “Tt isa wond ily cht book, fullof gota mtable things Indeed 
a distinct ** Roundabout.” though at the same time thoroughly American, it is delic is paswages, and is by a his the best thing Mr. Grant has 
flavor. i written i. i 
~ ~ _— 
WOVEN OF THE lesan AND V ceqeuhnny LES COURTS. 
From the French of Imbert de Saint mand 
Women of the Valois Court. Vor Reve. The Court of Louis XV. 
The Court of Louis XIV. Vow Ready. Last Years of Louis XV. 
Each with numerous Portraits, r2mo, $1.25. The set, half calf, Sto.00; th, $5 co 

“In his previous volumes upon Famous Women of the French Court, M de Saint-Amand ap strophiced the virtues of Marie Antoinette, the Empress 
Josephine, Marie Louise, Duchess of Angouleme and Duchess of Berry He now reverts to a grou ven more distinction and of quite as much histori 
interest. He presents a group of feminine types discovering almost every shade of human passions anda thoms my Wa " 


New Library Editions. ' New Books in the Cameo Editions. 


Thomas Nelson Page’s Works. 4 vols in a box, $4.50. Virginibus Puerisque, and Other Papers. By R. L. Sti 
VENSON With etelhe i portrait l6mo, S125 


George W. Cable’s Novels. 5 vols., in a box, 36.00. 





Letters to Dead Authors. By Axprew Lang. With fou 
Both Mr. Page's and Mr. Cable's books long ago ae d the distinction of additional letters and etched portrait lOmeo, $1.25 | 
classics, and the appearance of the works of each in a handsome unifor: The exquisit editi laintily printed and bound most attractive | 
binding is in response to a wide demand for library edi tions befitting their and tasteful sf Pret i 
character and their position in the front rank of American literature fa . fit > aes vited to nhered comes, 
me ~~ — y = 
STORIES FROM SCRIBNER. 
Stories of Italy. Stories of New York Stories of the South. 
Stories of the Army. Stories of the Railway. Stories of the Sea. & 
Each volume illustrated, 16me, paper. so 1 _ #5 mis, ff <a $7.5 . anes, imabox, paper, $3.00; cloth, . 
Sy s i 
** Only those who have regularly read Scribner's have any aof the delichtfu ents thes imes, for they contain some of the best short sto 
ries written for this periodical They are exquisitely bound, clearly pr loa fi wD and almirahiy iwtratel Roston Times i 
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Educational 


CaLirornia, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
'GH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Geo, A, CASWELL, Principal. 
COLORADO, Denver. 
ENVER EPISCOPAL SCHOOLS.— 
Wolf Hall for Girls. Jarvis Hall (Military) for 
Boys. Teachers graduates of best Eastern colleges. 
Attention is called to the curative qualities of this at- 
mosphere for delicate constitutions. Catalogues on ap- 

pte ation to Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
68th vear of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara 
tion for College or business. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
refined surroundings. Gymnasium. 
References required. 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


CoNNEcTICUT, Hamden. ; 

JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 

$325 to $3875 Homelike influences combined with 

firm discipline and thorough school system. Extensive 

grounds, gymnasium, boathouse, ete. Send for circu- 
ar. Rev. H. L. EVEREST, M.A., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse a enue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss C ady, 

Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication necessary. 

CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 

We MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. 


CONNECTICUT, w ate erbury. 


x 7. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A , 


Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 





DELAWARE, Ww imington, Franklin Street. 
fe MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and ~ School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 18 





INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
I OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—AN 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for highest University Courses, or for business. Fully 
equipped for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
sister. development. Numbers limited. Send for Re 
gister 





Ke! a vy Farmdale, 1 near r Frankfort. 
Ke N CK Y MILITARY INSTI- 
U it, bats in probably the healthiest coun- 
try in the world. 48th session begins Sept. 11, 1893 
and closes June 13, 1894. Address Col. D. F. BoyD, Supt. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded ~ fac’ S. N. Randolph. of Virginia. 
214 EUTAW PLA 
‘hour Druid Hill Park” 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 
MARyL AND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 
OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
English, French, and German School for Girls, 
Mrs. Ju LIA R. TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen Septem- 
ber 27. Boarding pupils limited to twenty. Students 
rand for college, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
I DGE WORTH BOARDINGAND DA 
a School for Girls. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
8ist year begins Septembe 21,1893. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 

— Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S English, French, and 
x German School reopens Sept. 20, 1893. 
3 wae 
Miss M. Cc. CARTER. 
MASSAC HUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
Bel NCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
~ For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


Miss Ss. ‘R. CARTER. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

] ISSCLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
4 School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
Trinity Church; President Walker, Institute Techno 
logy. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, § 25 ¢ ‘he stnut Street. 

| ISS HELOISE £. HER RY 8 ae 
l School for Girls opens Oct. 6. Two vacancies for 
house pupils. No student received without a personal 
interview. Circulars On application. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 Marlborough St. 
N TSS WEEKSAND MISS LOUGEE'S 
Home and Davy School for Girls opens Oct, 3, 1893. 
Junior, Senior, and College Preparatory courses. 
Address Miss 8.C. LovGrr. 





Liducational. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year a September 26, 1893. 
AMY Morris HoMANS, 
Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 3, 1893. A limited num- 
ber rot boarding sc holars will | be ree elv e ed. z 
MASSACHU 7 TTS, Boston. 


BY TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
_ Epmvu ND H. _BENNETT, L.L. dD. 
; MASSAC HUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
Allthe advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
— for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele- 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 











JAMES C. PARSONS, Principal. — 
MASSACHUSETTS, P ly mouth. 
k. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya. (Harv.), Head Master. 
wey ; Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. one 
4] DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARES 
il Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
] JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
“Classical School—Family and Day School. Both 
sexes. 41st year. College, Scientific, and Business pre- 
paration. Send for Cata ogue. At home Tuesdays. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys — Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for C atalogue. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

V ICHIGAN MILITARY Al ADEM Y. 
re: —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address ‘ol. J. 8. ROGERS, , Superintendent. — 


NEW ieee “As 




















porto Park. 
CHOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Children deprived of a motner’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 
struction. $250 per year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GooD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St, New York. Right 
Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., Head of the Sisterhood. 

NEW JERSEY, Lakewood, 
AKEWOOUOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pines. 

x thorough and attractive SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

JAMES W. Morey. 


: “New JERSEY, Short Hills. _ 

OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
~ eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 

with Short Hills Academy. New bui ding, fine equip 

ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings. 

ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 


New YorK, Havana. " 
“NOOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and Literary Courses. Music 
and Art. A. C. HILL, Ph.D. 


NEW YORK City, 43 West 47th Street. 
4MCADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. — 
ze sey and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References : 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL-D., ¢ ‘olumbia College. 


New York Ciry, 6,8, and 10 East 53d St. 
WE REED SCHOOL. 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MONTIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses include all 
studies required at University entrance examinations. 

380th year begins October 3. 
NEW York City, # University Place. 
EACHERS' COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
WALTER L. HERVEY, F Prest. 
‘New York C ‘ITY, , 423 Madison Avenue. 
H. MORSE’ S SCHOOL. 
a/. Autumn term begins October 2. Thorough pre- 
paration for all Colleges. Principal at home after Sep 
tember 18. 
New YorK C rk 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
Vj TSSPEEBLESAND MISS THOMP. 
i SON'S Boarding and : Jay School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October r5, 1803 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 original Hlustrations by E. W. Kemble. Uniform in size with the Ava } 
of ‘The Conquest of Grenada’ and the Darro Edition of * The Alhambra Two vols. Cloth, $6.00; three-quarter levant, &12.0 
* One hundred copies will be printed with PRoors of the full-page Lllustrations on JAPAN PAPER. These copies will be numbered, a 
bound in half straight-grain morocco, gilt tops, Roxburgh style, uniform with the similar editions of the *Alhambra’ and * Granada.” 315.0 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. 


By ANATOLE Leroy Beactiev. Translated from the French by Z. A. Ragozin 
author of ‘The Story of Assyria,’ ‘The Story of Chaldea,’ etc Three vol 
umes, 8vo, with Maps. 

Part I. The Country and its Inhabitants (now ready), $3 Part Il 

The Institutions (to be published shortly. 
“This work contains some of the best informed, most strikingly written 
most wisely sympathetic, discussion, as well as soundest critical judgments of 

Russia and her people that we have seen."’— New York Times 


Comparative Administrative Law. 
An Analysis of t A.iministrative Systems, Nat viand | 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JuLia KavanaGH. Two volumes, illustrated with Portraits on steel 
* One Hundred copies will be printed on large paper, with Proofs of 
bound in calf back, with gilt tops and rough edges. $15.00 


The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States. 
An Historical Review of the Ceramic Art in America, from the earliest times t 

the present day. By Epwis A. Barser, A.M., Honorary Curator of the De 

partment of American Pottery and Porcelain in the Pennsylvania Museum 


Cloth, 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, $4.00 


Chinese Nights Entertainments. More English 


Svo, gilt tops, $4.00; half calf, extra, gilt tops, 8.0 
the i strations India Pane These Dies W be uml la 
The Wilderness Hunter, 

With an Account of the Big Giame of the United States, and Its vith Hors 
Hound, and Ritle By Tae RE Roosevel suthorof *H ‘ . ‘ 
Ranchman,* * History of tl Naval War of ISiZ.” ete WwW ii ivas ‘ s Dv 
Remington, Frost, Sandham, Eaton, and others s\ Si 

At kK Ww athes 4 ‘ as A ~ ‘ 

} i} is {f An a ‘ sTa ASAI 

u $ f t \ } \ 


Fairy Tales. 


Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk By A.M. Compiled by JosepH Jacors, a istrated by J.D And Other Fairy Tales. By Gon Ma NA 
FIELDE. Illustrated by Chinese artists. Uni Batten No. 5in * Fairy Tales of the Nations Unit with © Enulis ‘ 
form with ‘ English Fairy Tales.” Svo, $1.75. Series ) &vo, cloth, $1.75 ¥y Maud ‘ = 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE. 


The Third Group of the Ariel Shakespeare, comprising seven of the Tra 


gedies, viz.: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, Romeo and 


Juliet, Julius Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra. Each play in separate volume, pocket size, large typ nplete and accurate text 
illustrated with the designs of Frank Howard, bound in flexible moroceo. Sold separately, per volume, 75 cents 
Subscriptions are invited for the entire set of the Plays (thirty-eight volumes), to be delivered as published, and ornters w 


for any volume or volumes. 


Parables From Nature. 


Series.) Ilustrated by Paul de Longpre. Each Fully illustrated by 
8vo, $1.75. B30) 


of the old chateaux. 8vo, gilt tops, $4.00; half calf, extra, gilt t 


* One hundred copies will be issued on large paper, with Proofs of 


numbered and bound in calf backs, with gilt tops and rough edges 


Henry of Navarre, 

And the Huguenots of France. By P. F. Witvert. M.A., Fellow of Exeter ( 
lege, Oxford (Being No. LX. in the ** Heroes of the Nations“ Series } 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt tops, $1.75. 

No. V/i/. Napoleon. 


Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By 
WV. O°CONNOR MoRRIs. 


LITERARY GEMs. 


A series of productions, complete in small compass, which have been a 
attractive form that can be given to them, 32mo, with frontispir 

The Fifth Series will comprise: 1. Ideas of Truth. By J ‘N 

3. Conversation—An Essay. By Tuomas De Quincey. 4. 


Poetry. By MatrHew ARNoLD. 6. She Stoops to Conquer. 


The Little Tlermaid, 


By Mrs ALFRED GaTry. 2 vols (First and Second And Other Fairy Tales 


OLD COURT LIFE IN FRANCE. 


By FRANCES ELLIOT, author of ‘The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ + 


The Arabian Nights. 
By Hans ANDERSEN Forty Tales f t Aralman N - ¥ 


J. Ro Weg { John D. Batt s P 3 


te Pwo volumes, illustrated with Portraits and Views 


=. SS (i) 


The Story of Parthia. 
By G IGE RAWLINSON, author i s v fA z x 
N ee agit t s ry the Nat . Series > = 
The Story of Poland. 
By W.R. Mor authar The Story of Russia, ete., et 
is issics of their kind, and wh are entitled to t host 
ne ps each, 7 ents 
SK 2. The House of Life. By Dante Garriet Rossetti 


R \ : 
The Eve of Saint Agnes. By Jonn Keats. 5. The Study of 


VER t sSMIT 


An Historical Interpretation of; Industrial Arbitration and Con- The Home; or, Life in Sweden. 
Philosophy. ciliation. By Freprika Brewer. Uniform with the / 


By Joun Bascom, author of * Natural Theology,’ ets By JosepHine Shaw Low 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $2.50 


; This work is designed to be an aid in understend 
ing Philosophy, and not merely a history of it t > cents 


tes on New £ 


> , 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York: 27and 29 West 23d Street. 


LONDON: 24 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NEW 


TO BE PUBLISHED EARLY IN 


BOOKS 


OCTOBER. 





By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Wellesley College. 


An Outline of the Development of the 
Early English Drama. 


Just Ready 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Marion Darche. A Story Without Com- 
ment. 


A new novel, written on the same basis of plot and character 
as his play of that name soon to be put upon the 
stage by Mr. Augustin Daly. 
Ready Oct. 17. 


By Dr. MICHAEL FOSTER, M.A., [1.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
A Text-Book of Physiology. 


PART I. Sixth Edition. Revised. Ready next week. 


By President DAVID J. HILL of the University of Rochester. 


Genetic Philosophy. 


Just Ready. 


By Professor DUGALD C. JACKSON of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
Notes on Electromagnets and the Con- 


struction of Dynamos. 
Just Ready. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
New Edition. With Additions. 
Ballads and Barrack=Room Ballads. 


In the Press. 


By Professor JOHN SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
A History of Political Economy. 


In two volumes, 8vo. Volume I., Ready next week. 





By Professor HENRY B. ORR of Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 


A Theory of Development and Heredity. 


Just Ready. 





By SIR HENRY ROSCOE, LL.D., F.R.S., assisted by JO. 
SEPH LUNT, B.Sc. (Vict.), F.C.S. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners. 


With 108 Illustrations. 16mo, 75 cents. Now Ready. 


By Professor GOLDWIN SIMITH, author of ‘‘ Canada and the 
Canadian Question.’’ 


The United States—An Outline of Politi- 
cal History. 1492-1871. 


SECOND EDITION. 


12mo, cloth, $2.00. Ready Oct. 7. 


A New Volume in Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 


Miss Stuart’s Legacy. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL, author of ‘‘ From the Five Rivers.”’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Now Ready. 


By Professor J. H. TUFTS of the University of Chicago. 
A TRANSLATION OF 


Windelband’s History of Philosophy. 


With especial Reference to the Formation and Development of 
its Problems and Conceptions. In one volume 8vo. 
Ready next week. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Collected Edition of the Poems of 
William Watson. 


New Edition, revised and rearranged by the Author. 
16mo. With a new Portrait. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. 
The Life and Art of Edwin Booth. 


This work has long been in preparation, with Mr. Booth’s espe- 
cial sanction, and will be very fully illustrated. 


*,* An edition on large paper, limited to 250 copies, will 
also be published. 
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It comes very pat on the morrow of the 
declaration of the Democratic State Con- 
vention of Massachusetts, that the Sher- 
man Law was only a roundabout way of 
extending protection to silver, and that 
it is but part and parcel of the whole 
pestilent scheme of legislating for the 
benefit of private intereste. Right Lere is 
the real secret of the uneasiness of the 
thick-and-thin protectionists over the re- 
peal of the Sherman Law, If that piece 
of protection can be stricken down by Re- 
publican votes, why may not others? It 
is this inquiry, which they have been 
solemnly putting to themselves, that has 
led to all their sly intriguing and feeling 
after a grand political ‘‘deal” on the ques- 
tion of repeal. Innocent Mr. Barker comes 
right out into the daylight with his peti- 
tion to the Senate, frankly admitting 
that the silver-producers have as good a 
right to their protection as he has to his, 
and proposing to give it to them with a 
generous hand. 





Senator Cameron knows his State—at 
least, he knows his party in his State, and 
the machine-men who bestride it. There 
was a Republican State Convention in 
Pennsylvania a few days ago, and it call- 
ed upon the Pennsylvania Senators to vote 
for the repeal of the Sherman Law. On 
Monday week Senator Cameron made a 
speech against repeal. For this he was im- 
mediately denounced by the leading Re- 
publican papers of his State, who assert- 
ed that he was misrepresenting his 
party and betraying the business in- 
terests of his constituents. But two days 
later there was a tremendous convention 
at Reading of the State League of Republi- 
can Clubs, where there was great enthu- 
siasm in denouncing the Democrats and 
all their works, a fresh pledging of loyalty 
and devotion to a high tariff and the 
Force Bill, and congratulation all round 
that ‘‘once again the Republicans in Con- 
gress have saved the day for honest 
money.” One innocent-minded delegate 
thought that this last plank would look 
better if it had some reference to the 
share Don Cameron had taken in saving 
the day, and he accordingly introduced an 
amendment rebuking the Senator for his 
course. This was voted down in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions by 17 to 8. The Re- 
publican clubs know on which side their 
bread is buttered. Why should they heed 
the chief Republican papers of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh any more than Sena- 
tor Cameron does? They know, as he 
knows, that a good loud cry of ‘ Free 
Trade ” will drive them into line whenever 
their support is wanted. The contempt 
which Cameron feels for the opinion of 
his State is justified by the way its Repub- 
lican clubs and all other aspiring politi- 
cians kneel to him. 





Senator Gorman’s reply to Senator Wol- 
cott on Wednesday week related to one of 
the branches or offshoots of the Silver- 
Repeal Bill. It was quite as effective, 








however, as if it had been on the direct 
question. The question before the Senate 
was the resolution of Senator Dubois of 
Idaho to postpone the silver repeal until 
January so that the vacancies in the 
Senate from Montana, Washington, and 
Wyoming might be filled. Such post- 
ponement would be an act of imbecility 
more glaring, if possible, than that which 
the Senate is guilty of from day to day. 
Suppose that Montana, Weshiogtor, and 
Wyoming should never fill those vacan 
cies. If the Senate should stop busine:s 
in order to accommodate their leisure in 
electing Senators, they might conceive 
that the easiest way to defeat the Repeal 
Bill would ba never to fill those vacanc‘e3 
at all. Then, by the same rule, any State 
that wanted to defeat legislation could do 
so by the easy expedient of not electing 
Senators. Evidently, the resolution of 
postponement offered by Mr. Dubois was 
not intended seriou-ly, but was one of the 
numerous contrivances devised by the sil- 
verites for the purpose of occupying time 
and postponing a vote. It was according- 
ly as good a text for Mr. Gorman to hang 
a lecture on as any other. 





He applied the lash to the obstructors 
with such vigor and effect that they visibly 
winced under it, and Mr. Aldrich, when 
his turn came, did the same good service. 
The latter spokea true word, and one which 
will find an echo everywhere, when he 
said that he *‘intended to codperate with 
the Senator from Maryland, or with any 
other Senator, in saving the American 
Senate, if possible, from further humilia- 
tion in the eyes of the American people. 
The question (he continued) whether the 
Senate should be permitted to legislate to 
carry out its constitutional functions was a 
question above party and above party con- 
sideration. If, at the dictation of a mi- 
nority, legislation was to cease, it was 
high time that patriotic Senators on both 
sides should confer as to some method by 
which the Government should be pre- 
served and carried out.” Those were 
words which the country has longed to 
hear from somebody in the Senate Cham. 
ber these many weeks. 





The metropolitan press is a great bug- 
bear just now to silver Senators whose 
local press is also against them in the 
present controversy. Senator Morgan 
went into a kind of male hysterics on the 
subject last week. The New York news- 
papers, according to his view,were trying 
to browbeat the Senate of the United 
States and to coerce it to pass a bill 
which the people did not want, etc., etc. 
Mr. Morgan’s frenzy was all ‘ put on.” 
He knows that the press of his own party 
in his own State is against him on this 
question. He thinks he can manage 
it, however, when the time comes for 
choosing a successor to himself. So he 
seeks to conciliate the Alabama Popu- 
lists. Between the two he will probably 
fall into the ditch. The metropolitan 





press represents the country in the pre- 
sent fight,as the vote in the House clear- 
Why does not Mr. Morgan fall 
into a fit while contemplating the 130 
majority for repeal in the House of Rep- 


ly proves. 


resentatives ? 


Senator Morgan must be very stupid 
that his denunciations of a 
* hireling press’’ are really denunciations 
of public opinion. Granting all that he 
says about the mercenary character of 


not to see 


the men who edit newspapers, the very 
fact that so overwhelming a majority of 
them are for repeal proves that an over- 
whelming majority of the people are 
also for repeal. The mercenary 
the editor is, the more heed will he give 


more 


to the wishes of his subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. He would not for a moment 
advocate a policy distasteful to any man 
from whom he can get his penny a line. 
If the fact were, as Senator Morgan 
would have it understood, that the peo- 
ple were bent on free silver, but that 
the editors were determined on striking 
it down, then the unhappy men who 
write for the press would indeed be 
spéedily reduced to the Senator’s rhetori- 
eal ‘‘ crust and a dried herring.” But 
the truth is, that the newspapers give 
only feeble utterance to the intense dis- 
gust of the people with the Senate, and 
their strong desire for a speedy repeal of 
the Sherman Law. 
their readers by advocating repeal, editors 
are not half vigorous enough on the 
subject to suit them, as is shown by the 
fact that the expressions heard in pri- 
vate, and found in letters to the news- 
papers. are far more violent than those 
find a place in the editorial 
columns. The Alabama Senator should 
quit beating about the bush, and frank- 
ly say it is the popular wish which 
he despises and means to defeat if he 
His about the 
really mean that and 


Far from displeasing 


which 


possibly can. heroics 
‘‘hireling press” 


nothing else. 





Senator Hillis as jubilant over his suc- 
cess in packing a State Convention for 
Maynardas he wasin February of last year 
when he packed the one which sent a so- 
lid Hill delegation to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. He had a very poor 
opinion of the anti-Machine Democrats 
at that time, remarking of them: ‘‘ They 
have the mass-meetings and the brass 
He 
had amore harmonious convention last 
than he is likely to have at 
Saratoga to-day, but the outcome did 


bands, but [ve got the delegates.” 


year 


not justify his sanguine hopes at 
the time he assembled his men. He 
discovered after the Convention that 


there was a public opinion which was 
far more powerful than his Machine, 
and if he were capable of seeing anything 
in politics except organization, he would 
perceive that the same public opinion 
is threatening to upset his plans again. 
He may succeed, and probably will suc- 
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ceed, in rejecting all opposing elements 
from his Convention, and may thus be 
able to accomplish his purpose of nomi 
nating Maynard by acclamation, but the 
nomination of a criminal even by accla 
mation does not make the task of elect- 
ing him any less arduous. 





article 
in the North American Review on ‘ The 
Wealth of New York,’ though he is 
not in any proper sense an authority 
on the wealth of New York, as he is 
neither an 
nor a particularly well-instructed man 
in any field. Moreover, he has an ob 
vious interest in making the wealth of 
New York seem as large as possible, in 


Mayor Gilroy has a second 


economist nor statistician, 


order to keep down public indignation 
over the number of loafers and scamps 
who, through the instrumentality of Mr 
Gilroy and his friends, are to live off it. 
We wish sincerely the editor of the North 
American Review, when he gets public 
officials to write his pages, would 
limit them to the subjects on which 
they are real authorities, and on which 
the public, therefore, would listen to 
them with real For example, 
nothing is of more importance to the 
moral and material future of this city 
to-day than an exact knowledge of the 
source and amount of the wealth of the 
leading members of the Tammany Ring. 
There is ageneral belief, founded on their 
style of living, that they are growing ra- 


interest. 


pidly rich on small salaries. Is this true? 
If true, what are the sources of their 
wealth? What does their revenue outside 
their salaries amount to in the course of 
the year, and who pays it? We venture 
to say that a frank and truthful article 
on this subject from Mr. Gilroy or 
Mr. Croker would be 
most important contributions made to 


from one of the 
the literature of municipal government 
within the last fifty years. It would be 
well worth (say) $500 to the North Am 

rican Review, and would be eagerly read 
all over the civilized world, whereas Gil 
roy on the wealth of New York will 
be read by very few even in this city. 
Think, for example, of the flood of light 
which would be thrown on 
most serious problems of our municipal 
system by acandid explanation by Mr. Gil 
roy of the reason why Tom Brennan has to 
be supported out of the wealth of New 
York, or of the exact nature of the lien 
on that wealth held by Scannell, the mur 
derer. If Mr. Gilroy were to write a vol 


some of the 


ume on these topics, he would leap into 
a fame that would, for a while at least, 
pale that of Adam Smith or Ricardo 





The full text of Judge Ross’s decision 
in what is known as ‘‘the Highbinder 
case” has reached us and is interesting 


reading. The United States seeks from the | 


court authority to deport under the Geary 
Act a certain Chinaman, whose name does 
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not appear in the opinion except as ‘‘ the 
defendant ’ and a ‘‘Highbinder.” The 
Highbinder, whom, for convenience’ sake, 
we shall call Ah Sing, is a Chinese profes 
sional gambler, carrying on business in 
the city of San Francisco. He also, to use 
the Judge’s language, 
criminal class commonly 
binders,’ 


‘ belongs to the 
called ‘ High 
whose avocation is understood to 
be the commission of any and every species 
of crime.” The question before the Court 
was whether Ah Sing, as thus described, 
was a Chinese ‘‘ laborer,’ as that term is 
used in the treaty and in the Geary Act, 
or belonged to the 
teachers, students, 

vellers from 


exempted class of 
merchants, and tra 
curiosity. 

cides that he is in law a ‘ laborer,” 


Judge Ross de 
and 
gets his rule of interpretation from the ne 
gotiations with China for a moditication 
of the Treaty in 1880. The refusal of 
our State Department to agree to any 
‘ laborer,’ 
as proposed by the Chinese, indicated, he 
thinks, a desire to keep it 
for the accommodation of gamblers and 
‘* Highbinders.” 


precise definition of the term 
wide open 


Consequently, Ah Sing is 
caught and must go home to the central 
Flowery Land. 
think hiscase a hard one and the decision 
an insult to Labor and to New York city 
The idea that a gambler isa “‘laborer”’ has 


We are bound to say we 


certainly never before occurred to any law 
yer or philologist in this part of the werld, 
nor do we here consider a ‘‘Highbinder’ 
a proper subject for expulsion from the 
country. On the contrary, his claims to 
high municipal oftice 
least respectful consideration, and some 


here receive at 


times secure his elevation to the crimi 
nal bench. 
the business of a criminal 
not to deal with 


For we say, 


judge Is it 
criminals 
criminals as a High- 
been ‘the 
commission of any and every species of 
and can 
windings of the highbinding heart and 
brain ?” 


so fit to deal with 
binder whose avocation has 


crime,’ follow all the intricate 





Mr. Gladstone has undoubtedly furnish 
ed ‘‘the keynote of the campaign” to the 
Liberals by his attack on the House of 
Lords at Edinburgh last week. In fact, a 
greater piece of luck for the Radicals than 
the defeat of the bill by a great muster of 
Peers could hardly have been imagined. It 
at once enables the Liberal orators, like 
Mr. Gladstone, to establish a resem 
in fame and in value between the Home 
Rule Bill and several of the great historic 





measures, such as the Reform Bill, the re 
moval of the paper duties the dises 
tablishment of the Irish Church, to whic} 


the Peers have opposed an equally fleres 
resistance. Moreover, by making the re 
sistance of the Lords a campaign issue, he 
a good many Union- 
ists like Mr. Chamberlain, i 


ation of the House of Lords in their Radi 


closes the mouths of 


5 
whose denunci 





of the Peers Mr 


| do what the House of 





What is | 


And who Is mo: 


cal days, as enemies of all progress, was | 


fierce and bitter 
now heading their campaign leaflets with 


In fact, the Liberals are | 


2389 


some of ** Joseph's’ choicest vituperation 
Gladstone's suggestion, 
too, that if the House of Commons should 
on the Home Rule Bill, 


the Peers should go too, and if de feated 


vo to the country 


Commons would 
clear Cut—is in the wicked old 
man’s happiest vein 


have tod 
It is strokes lke this 
his hold 


and make him the most formidable parlia 


which maintain on the masses, 
mentary antagonist who has appeared in 


England since Pitt 
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f silver by India he (Mr. Goschen had 

ee not expressing an opinion 

subject earlier He had not done 
s sus e appreciated the difficulties 
of the situation, because he knew that 
the persons in charge of it were doing 
the best they could, and because he had 
no alternative scheme to put forward 
The G rninent was under no obligation 
to keep the rate of exchange steady at 
idd. or at any other rate. If it was in 
need of money, it would be obliged to sell 


council bills at whatever rate they 


would bring, and no blame could be at 


tached to such action 
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DEMOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY. 

THE Pr-sident’s letter to Gov. Northen of 
Georgia was admirably c lei ated to in 
crease the pressure of public opinion upon 
the Senate. He puts the case so clearly 
that the average man, even though he 
have little knowledge of economic laws 
and principles, cannot fail to compre- 
hend it. He is in favor of a sound- 
money standard because it gives every 
Americ n laborer and farmer a true dol- 
lar for a dollar’s worth of labor or pro- 
duce, because it establishes our credit 
among the nations of the earth, and en- 
ables us to borrow their capital, and be- 
cause it will induce those in our own 
country who have capital to invest to put 
it in'O new enterprises rather than to 
hoard it. In afew words he thus states 
the folly of our present financial laws, as 
it was d-monstrated in the recent depres- 
sion. and places the responsibility for the 
continued existence of those laws upon te 
Senate, whose failure to act upon repeal 
he declares astonishes him. He takes par- 
ticular pains to say that he is as inflexibly 
opposed to compromise now as he ever has 
been, and that nothing whatever can be 
done in the way of readjusting our cur 
rency legi-lation until ‘‘ aft-r the repeal of 
the law which is charged with all our 
financial woes,” 

The November elections of this year 
are to be held four weeks from next Tues- 
day, and if the Democratic party hopes to 
escape defeat in any of those which are 
to be held in the Northern States, it must 
prod its majority in the Senate into im- 
mediate action upon the Silver Repeal 
Bill. It seems inexplicable that the 
Democrats in the Senate are unable to 
perceive the political consequences of 
their present course. President Cleve- 
land, in his letter to Gov. Northen, gives 
them warning of the risk they are run- 
ning by saying: ‘‘ My daily prayer is, that 
the delay occasioned by such opposition 
may not be the cause of plunging the 
country into deeper depression than it has 
yet known, and that the Democratic party 
may not be justly held responsible for 
sucha catastrophe.’ That there will be, 
unless the Senate acts, a ‘‘ deeper depres- 
sion”’ in financial and commercial affairs, 
and that the Democratic party will be 
** justly held responsible for such a catas- 
trophe,’’ no intelligent person can doubt. 
The Democrats have a majority of five in 
the Senate, and they will be held respon- 
sible by the country if they are unable to 
save it from the evil consequences of the 
Silver Law. 

It will not help them with the country 
to say that the chief obstructionists are 
Republican Senators from the silver 
States. The people will look only at the 


fact that the Democrats are in complete 
control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment, having the Presidency and a majo- 
rity in both houses of Congress, and they 
willsay that if thisis the best kind of rule 
the Democratic party can give them, they 
will see what they can get out of the Re- 





publican party. Popular reasoning, in 
times of panic or depression in business, 
does not go much below the surface. The 
party in power is always selected as the 
first victim, and in this instance it will 
be rightly selected. The Democrats are 
responsible for the delay. They are re- 
sponsible for the weak, vacillating, and 
half-hearted course which their leaders 
are pursuing in the Senate. Of course 
the struggle is a difticult one, and the ob- 
stacles in the way of success are great but 
the party which shows itself capable of 
action under difficulties, and able to sur- 
mount great obstacles, is the party which 
shows itself worthy of power. 

It is notorious that the weakness of 
the majority lies in certain Southern 
Senators who, for the sake of ‘‘ making 
themselves solid’’ with the Populist 
party in their States, are opposing re- 
peal. These men are indifferent to the 
welfare of their party, provided they can 
make their own reélection sure. They 
reason that, since there is not to be 
another Presidential election for three 
years, they can afford to let the 
Republicans get the upper hand in a 
few Northern elections provided that 
by so doing they can save their local or 
State party interests. They do not seem 
to be able to comprehend that, if by their 
course they convince the country that 
the Democratic party is incapable of giv- 
ing it safe and stable government, it will 
be impossible to elect another Democratic 
President or another Democratic Con- 
gress for many years. They are the 
blindest kind of Bourbons, as_ well 
as the most unpatriotic of men. They 
know well enough that if the Populist 
views they are conciliating were to be 
put into practice in either State or na- 
tional affairs, the result would be irrepa- 
rable confusion and disaster; but instead 
of standing up like honest men and true 
leaders and showing their constituents 
the folly and harm of the Populist doc- 
trines, they fall in with them and do 
their utmost to perpetuate them. They 
are not merely bad party men; they are 
enemies of the whole country and of the 
welfare of all the people. 

The supreme folly of their course lies 
in the fact that repeal must come in the 
end. No other outcome is possible. Com- 
promise is out of the question. If it 
were to be agreed upon by the Senate, it 
would be rejected by the House; and 
even if the House were to accept it, the 
President would veto it. In the mean- 
time where would the country be? Un- 
questionably, in the throes of the worst 
panic in its history. 








THE VAN ALEN CASE. 


THE charge that Mr. Van Alen of Rhode 
Island received the nomination for the 
Italian mission in return for a contribution 
of $50,000 to the Democratic campaign 
fund last fall has been current for some 
months. It was, we believe, first set afloat 





early in the winter, owing to the positive 
announcement of Mr. Van Alen and his 
frien’s that he was to have the mi-sion. 
The uncharitabl- tien promptly came for- 
ward and said that he was to haveit in vir- 
tue of a “ bargain” with Mr. W. C. Whit- 
ney. This bargain Mr. Van Alen vigorously 
denied from the beginning, whil+ admit- 
ting the large contribution. But several 
friends cf the Administration protested 
privately to the President aganst the 
nomination before it was mae, on the 
ground that, whether there was a bargain 
or not, the bestowal of a great place on a 
man who bad made an extraordinarily 
large contribution in aid of his election (a 
sum which would be a fortune to the vast 
majority of American citiz+ns) would in- 
evitably be considered by the public a 
quid pro quo—that is, an appointment to 
office for a pecuniary consideration. 

It must not be forgotten that while it is 
important in arepublic that justice and ofti- 
ces should not be sold, it is even more im- 
portant that the people should not have any 
reason for b-lieving that th y sre sold On 
this principle Mr Cleveland, we think, act- 
ed in his first term. He disappointed th- ex- 
pectations of several gentlemen who had 
made large donations in money to his cam- 
paign chest, and thus incurred their enmi- 
ty, but, although the appointments would 
have been fit, his best friends and admirers 
warmly approved of his course. One of the 
strongest of his claims on public confi- 
dence» and respect, in fact, in 1888, when 
he came up for re él ction, was his freedom 
from the alliances with and obligations to 
rich men which have proved the bane of 
the Republican party, and finally largely 
contributed to its overthrow. 

Mr. Whitney, whose name has_ been 
mixed up in the affair a good deal, comes 
out at last in a long letter, and de- 
nies the ‘‘ bargain,” and alleges that when 
Mr Van Alen gave his mony, there was 
no conversation between them as to his 
having the mission to Ialy or any other 
office; that Mr. Van Al-n never mentioned 
the subject to him, and that he had made 
no contracts for office during the canvass, 
and had never called on Mr. Cieveland to 
fulfil any campaign contract, and had as- 
sured Mr. Cleveland that he was under no 
obligation to him to appoint Mr. Van Alen 
or any one else. He also publishes a letter 
from Mr. Van Alen, dated May 11, which 
denies that he had ‘‘ever stated that he 
was to have a diplomatic position in ex- 
change for money subscribed by him for 
politic:l purposes.”” The most important 
part of the letter, however, is this: 


‘‘There was absolutely no understanding be- 
tween myself and any one that I should have 
any office under the Government. What was 
said on the subject was said after the election 
in November last, and was merely an expres- 
sion of a wish on my part and a promise of 
assistance in carrying out my wishes.” 


This is worth all the other documents 
in the case, and is in fact the only one of 
any importance, Mr. Van Alen hvre al. 
mits by implication the large money sub- 
scription. About the exact amount there 
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is a curious retic-nee on all sides. Mr. 
Whitney ‘‘does not f e! at lib-rty to state 
it,” but why not sta e it if it was an in- 
stance of very patiio ic, generous, and 
cordial support of the party in the late cam 
paign? What is there to cone al about it 
if the making of it was a cr ditable thing 
to Mr. Van Alen? Although it is wi-e 
and right for a rich man to contri 
bute largely to the party funds, there 
seems to be some mysterious impropriety 
in letting the party know how much 
he gave. Mr. Van Alen also admits that 
after the election, wen in part at least, 
according to Mr. Whitney, by Mr. Van 
Alen’s timely p cunviary aid, he ‘‘express 
ed a wish on bis part,” presumably to Mr 
Whitney, for something not named, but 
presumably the Italian mission; an t he got, 
presumably from Me Whitney, ‘‘a promise 
of assistsnece in carrying out h’s wishes.” 
This promise was probably cirried out by 
Mr. Whi ney’s letter of June 20 to the 
President warmly commending him for 
the plice, for various reasons, prominent 
among them “his patriotic, generous, and 
cordial support in the canvass, whea 
friends were few and calls were great.” 
Trere can be no question as to what this 
means. 

The real issue in this matter has been 
clouded by the charge that there was a 
formal ‘‘ bargain” between Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Van Alen. There evidently was 
nothing of th» kind) Hud ther- b-en, it 
would have been the first of its kind. Such 
Mr. Van Alen 
gave a large sum of money, and, when the 


bargains are never made. 


election was over, he mentioned something 
he would like to have, and got a promise 
Here is the 
transaction as described by hims-lf and by 
Mr. Whitney. Some confusion has also 
been created by personal attacks on Mr. 
Van A'en of a very gross character. They 


of assistance in getting it 


have been disgracetul. He is a gentleman, 
and a man of more accomplishments and 
greater fitness for the place than, we ven- 
ture to say, any of his predecessors since 
Mr. Marsh. Buthe has one fatal di-quali- 
fication, and that is the contribution 
of a larze sum to aid in the election 
of the appointing officer. No explana- 
tions, or denials, or feats of interpre- 
tation will get over this. The last man in 
the country to whom the President of the 
United States should give a great office, is 
the man who has given most money to 
wards electing him 
on persons who support the party with 
greit sums of mon-y may, in some cases, 
be innoc nt, but nothing but a total 
change in human nature would prevent 
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it very soon making every office,including | 


the Presidency, an article of merchandise. 
The enormous venality into which th- 


Republican party was plunged in order to | 


maintain the tariff, was one of our strong 


est arguments for its expulsion from | 


power. Let us not begin thus early to 
copy its errors or its quibbles. 











The 


DIPLOMATIC SALARIES 
THE recent law of Congress prom ting, in 
a roundabout way, cnanges in the titular 
designations of some of our diplomatic 
agents, | as brought on Congress, as every 


Nation. 


one foresaw it wou d, an agitation for an 
increase of the salaries of those agents 
Thatlaw has, in effect, placed in th+han ds 
of foreign governments the title and rank 
of our diplomatic sg nts, because it d - 
clares in effect that when a foreign govern- 
ment ends an amba sador to Washington, 
the President cin, and should, reciprocate. 
It is possible, even probable, that the 
larger part of the great Powers will change 
the title of their diplomatic agents to am 
bassaidors. Why snould they not, if th 
name now implies so little in power and 
functtons *” 

The giving of names by Congress to our 
diplomatic agents, and the rm gulating by 
Congress of their pay, is comparatively 
modern in our practice. Down to the end 
«f Madison's second term a ‘ump sum was 
a} propriated by Congress ‘‘for the ex: enses 
ot diplomatic intercourse,’ and the Pre-i 
dent distribured names and salaries in his 
discretion. That plan followed the con 
8 itutional rule that the President is the 
fountain of diplomatic agencies, and Con- 
gress has nothing to do therewith but to 
give money enough. It left the President 
free to nominate and, with consent of the 
Senate, appoint to any place wih any 
rank, according to hs appreciation of the 
pubhe interest. 

The President’s power to appoint dip'o 
matic agents is not derived from Congress 
and cannot be limited by Congress except 
ing through its refusal tosupply the needed 
money. Probably the Senate can control 
the President in that matter, under the se 
cond clause of section second of the second 
article of the Constitution, as a conjoint 
part of the Executive; buteventhen, when 


on» has once been madean ambassador, or | 








minister, the President should have pow. r | 


to send the ambassador, or minister, toany 
government, and change his post of duty 
as Circumstances may require, and without 
asking the consent of the Senate. The 
Presideat has, however, often sent diplo 
matic agents to foreiga countries without 
consent of the Senate. President Fil 
more, und-r the advice of Secretary 
Daniel Webster, sent Commodore Perry, 
in that way, as Ambassador to Japan in 
1852. Mr. Bayard is not our first ambas 
sador 

Obviously the President could, without 
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one be sent. The office of diplomatic agent 
is constitutional If it te ec meeded, as it 
must be, that the President can supple 
ment the statu ory diploma ic agent at Ha 
waii, for example by a specisl commis 
sioner or ambassador, not authorized by 
Congres: or confirmed by the Senate, then 
there may be, in one sense, a statutory di 
plomacy anta President's diplomacy at 
the same court at the same mom nt 

As to salaries, the country must now 
expect a good d-al of gabble over what 
England or som-+ other government pays 
and an endeavor to show that only ‘ax 
n y makes the diplomatic mar+ go Mo 
ney is, and wil be, useful up to a cer 
tain point, but it will be wery sdly for 
the United States to go bevond that 
point. Every one shou'd appreciare the 
special reasons applying to our ¢ untry 
and countrymen. To spend with grace 
and dignity a lot of money in a social 
way in Europe or in New York, one must 
be trainet threo or be a laughing 
stock The faculty will not come sole 
lv by appointment by any President 


Inheritance *, expenence, observation, tact, 


feeling. must all combine And then, 
too, Con, ress cannot b> certain that the 
appointee will not po Ket the salary, in 
stead of spending if hn the wavs of the 
‘smart set EX pens1 } 2s may be 
bought by Congres and ed up for ir 
embassies 1 row abou . them 
prop riy wih a manand w in every 
four vears ubder ou a vl ais 
selection 
By wl s 1 . 
diploma salaries W st 2 
much more f 4 ss ‘ y 
I n ‘on C Par s \ Pres 
|} dent in Washington, if " ; on the 
Semie average piane of « } rt or juxuary 
Shall the ambassa for have more than the 
Vice-President And if we are to pay 
} such salaries to diplomatic agents as Ex 
land pays what shall our Vice-President 
Secretary of State, ard Chief Justice have 
To a diplomatic agent to the Argentine 
Republic England pays $17,000; to Vienna 
$40,000 and a house ; to Brussel<, $16 
to Rio de Janeiro, $22, 50 Pekin, $27 
yoo to Copenhagen, ’ t Cairo, 
$30,000 and a house; to Paris, $45,000 and 
a house; to Berlin, $87,500; to Rome, $35 


O00 and a hous: 


to The Hague, $20,000; to 
St. Petersburg, $59,000 and a house ; to 
Wasiungton $3).000 and a hous As 


Congress has, in an absurd way, sent an 


ambassador to London on!y because the 


the recent absurd law, chang», during the | 
| ton, why not take the next step and buy 


| a swell house for our Embassy in London 


| recess of the Senate, the titular des gna- 


tion of every mission, although probably 
no President wou'd thus exercise ci-cre- 
tion. When Congress began to putits hands 


Queen sent an ambassador to Washing 


and pay our Ambassador $30,000, simply 


| because England does ali that for her Am- 


into the business by declaring that the | 
President shall appoint, with a defined | 
| work and salary, Congress must be under- 


stood as declaring that he may appoint, 
and, if he does appoint, the salary shall be 
as prescribed. Congress cannot compel 
the President to send a diplomatic mis- 


j 
| 


sion where he does not think it best that | 


bas-ador near President Cleveland’ It is 
the first step that costs 


HONESTY Al A PRICE 
A WOMAN who had purchased an excur- 
son ticket from London to some point at 
a considerable distance was unfortunate 
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enough to lose it, and a certain member 
of the London County Council was, as_ it 
proved, so unfortunate as to find it. 
He at once took it to the railway au- 
thorities, and, representing that he bad 
bought the ticket but was suddenly com- 
pelled to abandon the trip, induced them 
to refund him the price. But presently 
the true purchaser of the ticket appeared 
upon the scene, and as it happened that 
only one ticket had been sold that day for 
the station named, and the ticket-seller 
recollected selling this to the woman,a case 
was made out against the Councilman 
which sent him to prison. Mr. John 
Burns, who occupies a position in England 
not unlike that formerly occupied by 
Mr. Powderly in this country, and who is 
a member of the London Council, felt 
moved to address his constituents upon 
this painful subject. After euphemisti- 
cally and, indeed, somewhat inconsistently 
referring to the offence of his colleague as 
committed ‘‘in a moment of forgetful- 
ness,” he proceeded to deduce from the 
event a very important political principle. 
The only safeguard, he maintained, against 
such lapses from virtue was to be found 
in the payment of members of governing 
bodies. The people ‘‘did not give the men 
whom they elkcted the money which 
would keep them consistent and patriotic 
in the discharge of their duties.” 


It is evident that this principle is of a 
somewhat far-reaching character. It ap- 
pears to involve the assumption that men 
who choose to engage in occupations 
where the remuneration is insufficient for 
their support, are not to be blamed for 
making up the deficiency by stealing. 
The world not only owes every man a 
living, but, if he finds it inadequate, he 
may take it out of the world. The starving 
man may properly supply his wants, not 
only if he is unable in any way to procure 
food, but also if his starving condition is 
owing to his having deliberately under 
taken to perform service without pecuniary 
compensation. But, however this may be, 
Mr. Burns certainly failed to consider the 
experience of other countries with paid 
legislators. Some very interesting reve- 
lations were at the time taking place no 
further off than across the Channel in 
connection with the Panama Canal legis- 
lation, which were of a nature to prove 
that a salary is not a talisman against 
pecuniary corruption. There are other 
countries which would make no better 
figure than France, and we regret to say 
that Mr. Burns’s theory is not supported 
by our own experience. The body in the 
city of New York corresponding roughly 
to the London Council has not been pre- 
served from venality by being paid, and 
several of its members have been sen- 
tenced to State prison for taking bribes, 

We fear that the experience of our 
other large cities affords no more support 
to Mr. Burns’s theory, and the Legisla- 
tures of several of our States are most 
outrageously and persistently libelled if 
they do not contain many dishonest men 





who are in receipt of salaries sufficient at 
Jeast to avert starvation. Nor if the the- 
ory were modified so as to excuse steal- 
ing where the salaries paid to members of 
governing bodies were sufficient for sup- 
port, but insufficient for the maintenance 
of ‘‘ respectable” establishments, in Car- 
lyle’s sense, would it find much firmer ba- 
sis in our experience. Salaries are very 
high in the city of New York, there being 
few instances where the public officer does 
not receive more than equal labor would 
bring him in private life, but it would be 
difficult to prove that these salaries have 
freed us from jobbery and venality. In 
fact, a good deal could be said in support 
of the paradox that there is less corruption 
and dishonesty when low salaries are paid 
than when salaries are high, and that 
there is least when no salaries are paid at 
all. 

The truth is, that Mr. Burns’s theory 
disregards some important elements. One 
el. ment is that every human being makes 
efforts for which the compensation is not 
pecuniary, and another is that honesty is 
a virtuous habit and not a purchasable 
commodity or service. The work of the 
legislator would confer distinction, if no 
salary were attached to it, more than if 
paid for in money, and distinction ap- 
peals to a great many men more than 
money. This work, too, is of a nature to 
occupy but a part of the time of those who 
do it; in most communities, a very small 
part. There are hundreds and thousands 
of men giving without pay to the affairs 
of churches and hospitals and other 
beneficent institutions a much greater 
amount of time than would suffice for 
the work of legislation if they were 
to undertake it. But men of this class 
play a continually smaller figure in our 
governing bodies. They are crowded out 
by a class of men to whom the salary at- 
tached to the office of legislator is worth a 
struggle which it is not to the former 
class. It is undoubtedly true that if legis- 
lators were unpaid, a certain number of 
poor men could not go to the Legislature. 
Whether this would be a misfortune for 
the community or not would be determin- 
ed by a study of the achievements of our 
paid representatives in the work of legisla- 
tion. Their recent achi: vements are not 
of very distinguished merit ; but the sub- 
ject is too large for discussion within our 
limits. We certainly shall rejoice if the 
Government of England retains under a 
régime of paid legislators that immunity 
from corruption which has distinguished it 
under the order that is now passing away ; 
but unless human nature is to be different 
in the future from what it has been in the 
past, experience does not encourage this 


hope. 








THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.—X. 
ENGINEERING. 
CHICAGO, September, 1893. 


THE charge has been made against the build- 
ings of the World’s Columbian Exposition that 
they have been designed for external effect 





rather than for the purpose for which they 
were supposed to be intended—in other words, 
that the use of the buildings, as safe and appro- 
priate structures for the preservation and dis- 
play of the article: exhibited, has been made 
to yield to the demands of external show. This 
criticism, though severe, is well taken: the ex- 
teriors of the buildings, seen grouped together, 
are magnificent; when considered as tools for 
their supposed purposes, to house and show off 
classified exhibits, they are less perfect. The 
interiors are generally poor, and, furthermore, 
the installation of the exhibits has often been 
such as to aggravate rather than relieve the 
defects. The one interior which could have 
been made very effective was that of the great 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, and 
yet an unsightly clock-tower, placed in the 
centre, has been allowed to break up all vistas, 
and the grand effect is lost. 

In no building, however, are these defects so 
apparent as in Machinery Hall. It seems espe- 
cially unfortunate that a building devoted by 
its name to engineering subjects should be, 
from an engineering point of view, the most 
defective building in the Fair. Externally, 
Machinery Hall fits fairly well among the 
principal group of buildings, but is of a style 
singularly inappropriate to the purpose which 
its name indicates, while the great east en- 
trance, with its classical pediment, and the 
north entrance, with its circular porch, both 
enclosing deep porticos, without interior pil- 
lars, and crossed by heavy walls resting on no- 
thing, are constructive absurdities very inap- 
propriate here. The faultsof the exterior could 
readily be forgiven in a structure which will be 
removed before it has time to go out of fash- 
ion, but the defects of the interior are more 
glaring. The interior of this structure, de- 
voted specially to engineering purposes, con- 
sists of three parallel aisles formed of semi- 
circular ribbed arches supported on vertical 
continuations of the ribs, with no ties or change 
of section at the spring-line of the arches. The 
outline bears no relation to the strains which 
must exist, and, being contrary to correct 
lines of construction, is necessarily ugly. A 
cross aisle through the centre gives an oppor- 
tunity for structures resembling domes, and the 
three domes are enough to suggest a method of 
accentuating the interior by an arrangement 
of prominent exhibits. Unfortunately this has 
not been done, and the general appearance is a 
disappointment from the start. Everything 
seems flat; it is like an oration from which all 
rhetoric has been eliminated, or like a dull book 
which can be studied but not read. The ex- 
hibits are there, but none has any prominence 
over another. 

Those who remember the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition of 1876 know how very effective the in- 
terior of Machinery Hall was made, with the 
great Corliss engine in the centre, the Krupp 
gun in one corner, and a few very large exhi- 
bits standing out as prominent features which 
gave a rhetorical effect to the whole. At the 
Paris Exposition of 1889 the great Machinery 
Hall was second only to the Eiffel Tower, its 
superb roof and fine interior being the one fea- 
ture of the Exposition proper which was uni- 
versally admired. At Chicago, on the other 
hand, Machinery Hall is the one large building 
which attracts least attention, and the one 
building which is especially disappointing to 
those who should appreciate it most—the en- 
gineers. In Spanish-American cities, one is 
sometimes surprised to find the interior of a 
building, whose architecture shows that it was 
originally intended for a very different pur- 
pose, filled with tools and used as a machine- 
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shop. The impression formed on entering Ma 
chinery Hall is much the same, and the im 
pression is so strong that the real worth of the 
things exhibited is overlooked. 

The so-called Machinery Hall, however, is 
really misnamed; it is, in fact, little more than 
the power-house of the Exposition. The fea- 
tures which should have made the machinery 
department most effective are to be found else 
where. The most striking thing to be seen in 
Machinery Hall is the long row of boilers 
in the annex on the south side. In a plain 
lean-to of corrugated iron is placed the series 
of boilers which provide power for the whole 
Exposition. They are arranged in a 
row, one after another, occupying what 
an interminable length; they are all water 
tube boilers, and they are all fired with oil; 
they develop over 20,000 horse-power. Visitors 
can see them from a gallery on the level of 
the main floor of the building, or from the 
lower level at which they are worked. Their 
arrangement in a single line tends to increase 
their apparent magnitude, and one can hardly 
believe that the effective power of this great 
battery of boilers is less than has lately been 
concentrated in the hull of a single ocean 


single 


seems 


steamer. To all who visit Machimery Hall, 
I would say, visit the boiler-room first; if 


you have time for but one thing, see the boil- 
ers and go. 

The distribution of steam from the boilers is 
made under the floor of the building. 
gines are placed along the south side of the 
main building. The most prominent and th 
largest engine is the great Allis engine; never 
theless, it has no striking features which appeal 
to the eye of the layman. It is hard to realiz 
that this unpretending horizontal engine, with 
its four cylinders and its big fly-wheel, develops 
nearly twice the power developed by the Cor 
liss engine at Philadelphia; yet it is true, and it 
is a simple fact that the battery of boilers in 
the annex furnishes nearly ten times the power 
that the Philadelphia Corliss engine developed 
Outside the electric plants, there is no machine 
in which greater changes have been made in 
the last seventeen years than in the steam en 
gine. The Corliss engine at Philadelphia was 
a single long-stroke condensing beam-engine, 
working with comparatively high pressure for 
those days. 
in Machinery Hall thereis scarcely a simple en 
gine to be found. 
compound or triple-expansion, while the Allis 
engine is quadruple, working the same steam 
successively in each of its four cylinders? 
has but to look carefully over these series of en- 
gines to see how completely the compounding 
principle has been accepted by the modern 
engineer. 

A few of the engines run lines of shafting 
which supply power to looms and other small 
machines in Machinery Hall. For the most 
part, however, the engines, including the great 
Allis engine, simply run dynamos, and here, in 
this power-house improperly called Machinery 
Hall, is ground out the electric power by which 
the whole Exposition isrun. Nothing indicates 
more than this the advance and limitations of 
electricity. So long as electric force was look- 
ed to as a source of power, its great 
feated its use; since it has been accepted as a 
means of conveying power, there seems to be 
no limitation to its value. All the power be 
gins in the great battery of boilers in the an 
nex; it is converted into useful form by th: 
group of engines along the south side of th 
building: it is conveyed over electric wires to 
illuminate the buildings at night, to the stalls 
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Among the whole group of engines 


They are generally either 


One 
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are charged, and to give power wherever pow 
! 
‘upy perhaps 
width of the 


the space is devoted to machines, 


er is wanted thro mut Jackson Park 





The engines occ one-quarter of 


the whole north of this 
and to 
other things which hardly seem appropriately 


building; 
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placed here, varying from Mr. Schneider's ex 
hibit of heavy steel forgings and shapes, from 
the Creusot Works in France, to the confe 

tionery of the little candy-stands. There is the 
usual collection of Jacquard looms, weaving 
all kinds of figured ribbons which people are 
expected to buy. Here and there a group will 
be found around some special machine which 
vise. Im the 


British section one notices a specially compact 


has the advantage of making a m 





form of engine, known as the Willa 


is central 


valve engine, which is made either simple, 


compound, or triple, always using a single pis 
ton-rod, the cylinders being placed above each 
other, and the and exhaust both bei: 
taken through 
searching, 
found in this building, 


deal more than a first glance would lead one t 


steam 
the 
many matters of 


hollow piston-rod By 
interest will be 
Which contains 
expect 
In the 
mond 


Swedish section, buried like a dia 
surrounding bjeets, is 


Hall It 


h is in fact sin 


among larger 
found the gem of Machinery 
Laval's steam turbine, whi 
a little turbine wheel run by steam, 
claims are of the most extraordinary charn 
ter. 


and twenty horse-power. The 


Two sizes of turbines are exhibited, tiv: 
twent vV-horse 
power wheel is a steel dise about six inches in 
diameter, with the buckets cut on the cireun 
the whole, 


ference and a tire shrunk around 


which is driven at the extraordi: 


22,000 revolutions a minute. The periphery 
of this tiny wheel moves at a speed of over six 
miles a minute, and this speed is so great that 
the mere different intensities of the solid steel 
elements of disturbance, and 


forging form 


quiet motion is obtained only by mounting the 
wheel on a slender shaft which, by springing 
between bearings, lets the wheel tind the cen 


tre of gravity, which the builder's art is not 








delicate enough to determine. The five-horse 
power turbine revolves 50,000 times per minute 
These extreme velocities are Feare Wri te 
times by a gear-wheel and pinion with care 
fully cut spiral gears, and the turbines ru 
dynamos at one-tenth their own s i. Th 
steam is admitted through several nozzles. and 
after passing through t w scapes 
through an exhaust-box into t A tl 
vacuum of a condenser. The exhibit Aims 
an economy almost equal to that of a triple- 
expansionengine. It is certainly a w 
machine, but, enclosed as it is in its cover, 
the casual visitor would never suspect tl 
existence of the wonderft t t The sug 
gestions which it makes are i . ly 
grandfathers’ davs the big over-shot water 
mpressive was 
est xa t { i 
s absolutely disappears 
ty ? + t1 } * T} 
great steam-eng ft wit s g 
~vlinders, its 1 procating t s s 
turbances which cannot be te : i. is 
the most effectiv I f ‘ ve have ut 
it is es oe et as it is effective It av i» 
that the tinv steal t t whict s seen 1 
Ma nervy Hall is the precurs ana v of 
steam t t Ss be r w“ the procating 
steal ¢ w tix te v ~ i» 
A r « ~ a Vey 1 ft ‘ 
rg ‘ rt t : % W is ( bian 
Exposit > t tthat it is not found 
n Machinery Ha I I hines w h its 





name would lead one to expect to find here 
must be looked for in three other departments 
The Mining Building, the 1 tricity Build 
and the Transportation B ling a the real 
Machinery Hall. There is one other building 
which must not be forgott Next to the dis 
tribution of electricity the most important fea 
ture is the distribution of wat at Phila 
delphia this was a plished by pum ping 
station built by Mr. Henry R. Worthington 
who was then living, and which, though 
cated outside the grounds, formed a partoft 
Exhibition. At Chicago the corporation w 


has adopted as its name the individual nat 


this yreat engineer, has erected a 























plant of far greater power than tl atl 
idelphia, located asmall build ar t 
tin This 
sit. 1 
\ t ‘ 
i e«iw 
t w ha 
¢ lea 
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rom this | ping stat t S thes 
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space is dev i t s . i 
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The products y i t it 
the rua t t t t eX t 
tinished metal work, ¢ rat 
being distril ia t sey ~ 
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i = in the pow ~ 
ee! t Pransportat Build 
ing t Teeis at ft fects es alice 
Macl rv Hall are redeemed The building 
tself is a Wooden st ture, and the inter s 
px Tt exter S totally nlike that of 
anv other building on the grounds, in that a 
leparture has been made from classical out 
es lor rather than shape has been relied 
for decoration There is an appropriate- 
ness in this departure ; transportation is pre- 
é ently a n f utility : everything re- 
lating to transportation must be regarded as a 
tox and the difference between tools and 
monuments must not be forgotten. In the pre- 
sent condition of the arts, especially in Ame- 
rica, metallic tools are the cheapest and best ; 
masonry nstruction, though the best for 
monumental use and in positions of great sta- 
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the Transportation Building has 
that the the 


al styles are not adapted to metallic con 


m makes an economical tool 
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decoration are comparatively well adapted to 


metallic construction and are appropriate here, 
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The interior is cheap and rather poor, but the 
most has been made of it, and a collection of 
exhibits has been brought together here which, 
from the engineering view, is of more value 
than all the rest of the Exposition. While the 
American exhibits fill a considerable portion 
of the space, European nations are admirably 
represented, and many of the best and most 
interesting features are from abroad. There is 
one feature which may be criticised. The 
most prominent thing in the south nave of the 
building is a full-sized model of the great 125- 
pound steam-hammer at Bethlehem ; this mo- 
del should have been in Machinery Hall, and, 
if placed under the central dome of that build- 
ing, would have served admirably to relieve 
the flatness of the present display. In the nar- 
row nave of the Transportation Building it is 
less effective, and apparently its only relation 
to transportation is that it is used to forge guns 
which, wnen finished, start the transportation 
of projectiles. 

Transportation may generally be divided in- 
to two classes, by land and water: each of 
these may be divided into transportation by 
animal and by mechanical power. The north 
portion of the building is perhaps the least in- 
teresting, and is occupied by articles of land 
transportation by animal power, from the dif- 
ferent forms of light buggies in which young 
people like to drive, to those more gloomy 
four-wheeled vehicles in which the last journey 
is begun. The north end of the gallery is 
largely devoted to the most modern form of 
transportation by animal power, the bicycle. 
The old high wheel and the cushioned tire are 
hardly to be seen ; the pneumatic tire and the 
ball bearing occupy prominent places, while 
among the bicycle exhibits are shown polished 
steel balls of sizes varying up to two and one- 
half inches, which lead the engineer to ask 
searching questions as to the use to which these 
larger balls can be put, without getting any 
answer until much more has been learned than 
is now known of the actual strength of this 
clas» of bearings. 

Transportation by water is illustrated in 
many ways, but, in general, foreign nations, 
and especially England, are much better repre- 
sented than America. The White Star Steam 
ship Company shows nothing in the Transpor- 
tation Building, but has constructed a build- 
ing of its own in a different part of the 
grounds. The Cunard Sreamship Company 
has a set of models representing the history of 
its fleet, all on the same scale, from the little 
wooden Britannia of 1840 to the Campania, 
whose merits and defects are now being dis- 
cussed. The English builders have also similar 
exhibits, and models of sister ships, identical 
except in name, are in several instances found 
among builders’ and owners’ exhibits. The 
two principal German steamship lines also 
show models of their vessels, while a French 
company has occupied its space with pictures 
of harbors and the interior of steamships so 
lighted as to be interesting to the countryman, 
but of little value except for show. Besides 
these there are many models of more ancient 
craft, and one who has the privilege of the pri- 
vate office of the chief of the Department will 
find some illuminated Spanish manuscript vol- 
umes, in which the modern compiler has 
shown that the art of decorative writing is not 
lost, and which give a remarkable history of 
the development of navigation. 

It is. however, in land transportation that 
the principal interest centres. One striking 
illustration occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the annex. It is a selection from the 
Haarmann Museum at Osnabriick, which is in- 





tended to illustrate the different forms of rail- 
road construction from the beginning to the 
latest. Not, however, satisfied with the mo- 
dern railroad, these Germans, with the pro- 
fundity which characterizes their race, have 
dug out from a bog in North Germany the re- 
mains of an ancient Roman road. built of timber, 
near the beginning of the Christian era. This 
road, which has been traced for something 
like forty miles, was formed of flat slabs, laid 
overlapping, held in place by stakes driven 
through square axe-cut holes, and evidently 
covered with earth so as to make a smooth- 
wearing surface. It was a Roman progenitor 
of George Stephenson’s railroad across Chat 
Moss—the same principle of a broad bearing 
distributing weight over boggy soil; and the 
moisture of the bog has preserved this wooden 
road for two thousand years. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
has collected a large exhibit which it calls 
the World’s Railway, and which is intended to 
illustrate the development of railroad con- 
struction from the very beginning to the pre- 
sent year. It consists of pictures, full-sized 
models, and actual locomotives, the latter be- 
ing from its own lines. The ‘‘ Grasshopper” 
is here and the ‘‘Camel,” but the ‘*Camel” is 
a ten- wheel engine with a truck, though there 
is also a full-sized model of the original eight- 
wheel ‘‘Camel,” which was built to climb the 
seventeen-mile grade. The models are of wood 
and interesting; here are found the early forms 
when the value of the coefficient of friction 
was unknown, and among them is the little lo- 
comotive which kicked itself along with two 
legs. This is not the only amusing locomotive, 
but many fantastic forms of engines and cars 
may be found distributed among the pictures 
on the walls. One section, however, of this 
exhibit, as originally contemplated, is not bere. 
Mr. Theodore Cooper was intrusted with the 
task of preparing a set of drawings and other 
illustrations which should show the historical 
development of American bridge-building. He 
made the collection, but the railroad has not 
included it in its exhibit; it is, however, to be 
found in the west gallery by itself. 

Two English railroads, the London and North- 
western and the Great Western, make interest- 
ing exhibits. The London and Northwestern 
is the most striking. As everybody knows, 
this railroad includes the original Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. At one end isshown 
a model of the famous ‘** Rocket,” which took 
the prize at the Rainhill competition; at the 
other is shown the very latest form of three- 
cylinder compound locomotive as constructed 
by Mr. Webb at Crewe. They are the extremes 
of English locomotive history. The Great 
Western Railway exhibits the locomotive 
‘* Lord of the Isles,” the identical engine which 
was shown in the Crystal Palace at London in 
1851, and which was for many years the typi- 
cal fast broad-gauge passenger locomotive. It 
stands here in its original dimensions on Bru- 
nel’s seven-foot gauge. This railway has de- 
voted much of its space to photographic il- 
lustrations of the country through which it 
passes, and its exhibit appeals as an advertise- 
ment to the public as well as a lesson to the 
student. 

A great many locomotives are here, general- 
ly on the main floor, and most in the annex on 
the west side. Here the evidences of com- 
pounding again appear. Though the com. 
pound locomotive is a rarity in actual opera- 
tion, a large majority of the locomotives exhi- 
bited are compound. Like every tool which is 
comparatively new, the arrangements of the 
details are very different, the number of cylin- 





ders varying fromtwo to four; except, how 
ever, one French locomotive, no engine is to be 
found in which advantage is taken of the use 
of four cylinders to place cranks opposite each 
other, and to compensate reciprocating motions 
by reciprocating motions. The Pullman Palace 
Car Cowpany and the Wagner Company each 
exhibit a full passenger train, showing in its 
appointments a degree of elegance which one 
hopes will be exchanged for a corresponding 
degree of sense before the trains are actually 
put in service. The Pullman Company also ex- 
hibits a model of the town of Pullman; it oc- 
cupies a well-lighted situation which one wish- 
es might have have been devoted to something 
less like a toy, especially when the original 
town can be reached in half an hour from Chi- 
cago. 

The various air-brake companies make rather 
unique exhibits, each in the shape of a full 
equipment for a train of a hundred cars, col- 
lected together into a very compact form. The 
full number of brake cylinders and the full 
length of piping are put together, the pipes be- 
ing arranged in very different manners, but 
generally having a snaky effect which does not 
suggest the real object. The fact that each of 
these exhibits represents the equipment of a 
train of ove hundred cars, and that a train 
of a hundred modern vars means the trans- 
portation in one lot of 2,500 tons of freight, 
is perhaps the most suggestive thing about 
them. 

These larger things are simply, however, some 
of the more prominent objects in this very in- 
teresting department. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad have placed their exhibits out- 
side, partly in special buildings for the purpose, 
and partly, as is eminently appropriate for track 
and rolling stock, out of doors. It is hard to 
decide which of the two is the better exhibit as 
a whole. The Pennsylvania Railroad has an 
original old train, the New York Central has a 
reproduction of an old train and its latest form 
of locomotive. The New York Central Rail- 
road’s building is decidedly the bavdsomer of 
the two; the exhibits inside the Pennsylvania 
building are more interesting than those in 
the other. 

While these large objects are the most pro- 
minent, they are by no means all, and the su- 
perb exhibition of German engiveering which 
occupies the whole south end of the gallery, 
illustrating great varieties of transportation 
and construction, is perhaps the finest thing in 
the whole building. But the French engineers 
are not much behind it, and even the Japanese 
show, by comparative illustrations of their 
ancient and modern work, that we may hope 
that the accuracy and strength of European 
and American engineering may yet be com- 
bined with the exquisite taste and finish of the 
Orient. Onthe whole. little more can be said 
of the Transportation Building than that it isa 
continual series of interesting, valuable, and 
instructive things. Mr. Willard A. Smith, 
Chief of the Department of Transportation 
Exhibits, has done a remarkable work. The 
skill and energy which he has shown both in 
getting together American exhibits and in 
persuading foreigners to send things which, in 
their nature, must be valuable purely for edu- 
cational purposes, without hope of any direct 
return to the profit of the exhibitor, have been 
remarkable. If ever the visitor in the Exposi- 
tion finds unappropriated time at his disposal, 
there is no better place to go tothan the Trans- 
portation Building. G. S. M. 
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PIKE’S PEAK AND COLORADO SPRINGS 
COLORADO SPRINGS, July 26, 1893. 

FroM the wonders of the Midway Plaisance, 
where all nations jostle one another in amicable 
confusion—Turks, Zulus, Fiji Islanders, digni- 
fied Egyptians—where, indeed, as Emily Dick- 
inson says, 

“The show is not the show, 
But tuey that go” 

—from the real beauty and magnificence of the 
great White City, with its impressive Court of 
Honor and silent lagoons, its stately architec- 
ture and collections, we have come to monu- 
ments not made with hands—from the World's 
Columbian Exposition spread out beneath the 
eyes of the curious in the great Ferris Wheel, 
to the world and its glory spread out to the 
eyes of the adventurous from the summit of 
Pike’s Peak. 

Colorado Springs, a fair and sunny city re- 
posing on the great plain at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, yet has itself an altitude 
nearly the same as the summit of Mount Wash- 
ington, practically 6,000 feet above sea level. 
Its energetic electric cars fly swiftly along the 
broad and level streets, arc-lights make bril- 
liant evenings, excellent hotels and handsome 
dwellings are surrounded by green lawns and 
shrubbery preserved only by the most pains 
taking care and watchfulness. Many things 
ought to be seen here—some must be: among 
them beautiful Cheyenne Canon, so loved by 
“HA. H.,” and classed by her with the nine 
places of ‘‘divine worship” in Colorado Springs, 
and where, on the heights above, she lay after 
her death until tourists and general vandalism 
necessitated bringing her to the cemetery be- 
low. Nor can the ‘Garden of the Gods” be 
omitted. Its huge red sandstone monuments, 
rising perpendicularly more than 50 feet, 
weather-worn into fantastic shapes, are a sight 
to be never forgotten, but not easily described. 
And when, stopping on a ridge near the ** ba- 
lanced rock,” not only is all the wild, titanic 
confusion of the Garden seen, but, behind, the 
lapping and overlapping heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, capped by Pike’s Peak far up 
among the sunlit clouds, words fall silent, for 
the immensity is not assimilable at once. Bu 
the Peak itself must surely be ascended. Not 
all travellers accomplish this, nor is the sum- 
mit always an entirely happy memory. Butit 
may be reached now with much ease in apy 
one of three ways. The hardy little burros so 
frequent here are entirely good for the climb, 
only they must be given their own time, often 
two or three days. By far the most usual way 
now to the summit is by the cog railroad, a 
quick and comfortable route. But we chose 
the third, by carriage from Cascade Caton 
over a niountsin road of seventeen miles, with 
six hours of magnificent views, and a suffi- 
ciently gradual ascent into the region of thin 
air. 

Leaving Cascade, at once the road winds up- 
wards very steeply along the side of the Cafon, 
until after a mile or more one seems all but 
overhanging the town below, while at the 
mouth of the ravine the far blue plains fill the 
distance like an etherealized ocean. The sharp- 
leaved yucca fringes the road, not lush and 
luxuriant as in Bermuda, but grayer and 
stiffer, though hardly less picturesque. Yellow 
pines root themselves in every possible cre- 
vice, and at last, when the banks of a little 
stream are reached, a myriad of lovely wild 
flowers suddenly show their dainty faces, spring- 
ing up from the hard, dry soil like tairy visi- 
tors. The humble, homely, well-beloved yar- 
row fills every available spot, its familiar odor 
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pungent in the warm air, while close to the 
Wheels large, short-stemmed white evening 
primroses rest on low, bluish-green foliage 
When grown too tired and warm, the white 
petals turn a delicate pink and droop softly on 
the leaves below, in endless sleep. The Ameri- 
can cowslip, or ‘‘shooting-star,” is abundant, 
looking strangely dainty against the coarse dry 
grass; and blue mertensia grows rankly along 
the road. As the way becomes steeper, wind- 
ing more deeply into the heart of the moun- 
tains, the beautiful blue peustemon appears, 
its blossoms so crowding in very rush of life 
upon the stem that many cannot open at all. 
Thickets of ‘‘quakin’ aspen” line the way, 
soon so shut in that it might well be any coun 
try road at sea-level. Yet here the elevation 
exceeds 9,000 feet above that level. 

Turning a sharp curve a sudden surprise is in 
store. The dryness and dust give place toa 
veritable valley of peace. No distant view ob- 
trudes to fill the heart with far-off longings, 
and a tiny brook tinkles down the mountain to 
make here the sweetest, softest green meadow, 
where grasses are rank and tall and green, and 
bushes of spirwa and wild roses grow waist 
high in the welcome moisture. Small ranches 
below also appreciate the dampness, and little 
homes could be seen far off under the trees 
The four strong horses started in again after a 
moment's refreshing at the spring, but the 
memory of that sweet picture went with us far 
up tbe cry mountain side. The flowers, too, 
followed; wild roses and blue and scarlet pen- 
stemon, in seed below, were at these great 
heights yet in the prime of their blossoming 
Up and still up lay our course, the Caron 
walls spreading further away, until, from the 
huge environment of rock and mountain shoul 
der, could be seen the glory of the whole range 
piling off to the north in colossal confusion 
Near by, red spruce in place of pine, pale-green 
kinnikinnick hugging the soil, here and there a 
bit of wild cherry and elder, and an occasional 
willow sbrub. 

Many years ago fire swept over these moun 
tain spaces, and miles of spruces now stand tall 
and gaunt, reaching ineffectual white fingers 
to the sky, while myriads of others, prostrate 
at their feet, are still undecayed in the dry 
solitudes where they lie. But, soon as may be, 
Nature takes back to her heart her wounded 
children, and the delicate aspen and acres of 
crimson ** burnt-weed ” cover the slopes, while, 
somewhat above, the spruces again have grown 
up, many of them almost as large as their 
ghostly ancestors. Golden-rod of several kinds 


appeared above 10,000 feet elevation, greatly 





dwarfed, but lavishly bright and sunny; and a 
superb mass of scarlet painted-cup 

A half-way house, so called, gave time for 
luncheon and a change of horses. It is, how- 
ever, about ten miles from Cascade and seven 


from the summit. Just beyond came a superb 


view, with the Mosquito Range to the north, 
somewhere near which lies Leadville, 11,000 
feet above the sea. Ranges seventy miles and 
more away filled the horizon, with lesser 
peaks on the other side, while the great plain 
to the east still lay under the sunshine, calm 
and reposeful. Onward the read curves to 
every point of the compass, but always up, ub- 
til, looking almost straight down, nine of its 
dizzy loops were apparent at once, and the 
wouder was how fovothold had been found on 
the steep and recky slope. But even here was 
I lesolaticn equal to Fuji’s lonely peak in 
Japan. The spruces still followed, though 


auipg away from the fierce west winds, with 
gr ivy greater growth in their eastern 
branches; and an occasional crow made haste 











across some wind-swe pt height, shar ys 
houetted against a sky which s i grow 
an intenser blue withevery n 
Alter timlber-line was passed, not quite, 
12.000 feet elevation, the vast sky and a 4 
meval chaos of red granite rocks were a No 
not all, for then appeared a fairy garden of 
Alpine flowers, nestling in crevices and 
peting the stones with raciat ie anit 
yellow, blue, pale k and white | . > 
an inch high str i cheer . \ 
rection, the whitish green [foiua, 
bleak rocks with iosistent aft 
flowers, a species of forget n 
deed bave caught their color from the sky 
very near, for not a trace of pury ‘ 
their likeness to its blue depths \ 
other flower except “‘suceory to mat 
sky“ is really blu Shades of pu fr 
deep, obscure the purity of tint l . 
flowers, looking Lke dwarf butt 
really Colorado saxifrage, hold the s 
their cups—a magic selectis ‘ 
deed. Inexpressibly beautiful was 
flat flower garden, nurtured anil 
clouds and sun on these windy ! 
And now came a view into tl t niles 
abyss,” over a snowbank, whet 
pendicular walls dive todet: vy down, and 
just overhead the tinal Peak and ¢ ss 
nal Service building Far sout 
Seven Lakes and the grand ¢ f \r 
Kansas; east, | rado Spr h ‘ 
checker-board; while t burnt s ‘ 
showed like the confus 
game of Jackstraws \ t 14 
tion, the flowers became few : 
ceased, though gladiv they w i 5 
ed if a particle of soil had giv 
pretence of foothold. Inst 
almost seemed to shine from tb 
a moment the very sun t Was a 
Here, then, was the mighty vanta | 
from which Prof. Langley had ; { a 
eclipse of the sun in Isis ‘ t vek 
shadow of the moon rus 
swiftness over the plains be “ rnd w 
had seen those tremendous strea s of the 
rona projected more tha vel s 
into space. When again w an eclipse-track 
deign to cross a station so favoral al 
water -spaces, African r Sout \ in 
marshes, are too often the exaspx 
seemingly lawless choice of these . i} 
penings. Since the Boyden | 
nomical work on mounta peaks has 
managed by Prof. Picker 
wide research upon the summits of high n 
tains has been conducted with a \ w to as 
tain, first of all, the meteorological conditions 
there prevailing The highest stat ever 
perms ly occupied for such a se being 
Pike's Peak. with records of a long series of 
| these observations made by officers of the Sig 
nalService, the Harvard Observatory has co 
operated by publishing these records in its 
Annals, where they are now available for 
study. The station was established in October 
of 1873, and the splendid series of observations 
is quite unbroken to the present day. The ex 
tensive plains to the east offer particularly 
good opportunity for noting such cloud and 
storm enomena as originate or move east of 
the Peak, which rises rather abruptly about 





8.000 feet above Colorado Springs. Even to 
the west the mountaius are so much lower than 
the station that fine observation is possible 
Heavy wind-storms are, strangely enough, not 
usual, and the mean hourly velocity rarely ex- 
ceeds fifty miles. But the Peak is celebrated 
for its electrical storms, occurring generally 
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when the air is moist, with perhaps a light 
snow-storm in progress. The whirling anemo- 
meter cups then frequently look like circles of 
“fire. 

The great elevation affects many persons, 
aither in heart, lungs, or head; but for actual 
discomfort on a mountain-top, Fuji doubtless 
holds the palm. A certain light-headedness, or 
tendency to headache, characterized the best of 
us, but the intense pain and the sense of leaden 
oppression of that sacred height were absent 
from the Pike’s Peak pilgrims. The Signal 
officers were courteous and attentive, the view 
almost appallingly grand—distant fires, acres 
in extent, looking like a hand’s-breadth blaze ; 
raging storms covering miles but a tiny inci- 
dent in our horizon. Yet I fancy when the call 
to the carriages came, that few were inclined 
to grumble over the shortness of the hour upon 
this incomparable height. The curves in the 
downward road became even more apparent 
than before as the horses took them at a sharp 
trot, the leaders airily circling along the outer 
edge within an inch of the descending slope, as 
gayly as if with a misstep the wings of Pega- 
sus were available. The lower Cafion was 
reached in less than half the time of the ascent, 
and the red walls and standing rocks, the pines 
and distant slopes, were even more wonderful 
and effective in the slanting sunshine of late 
afternoon than in the glow of early morning, 
and Cascade nestled more enticingly in its 
meadows. MABEL Loomis Topp. 


REMINISCENCES OF A ROMANTICIST. 


PaRIS, September 14, 1893. 

‘“HABENT sua fata libelli.”. M. Maxime Du 
Camp has written many books and many arti- 
cles. Of his work nothing will probably re- 
’ main but his ‘Convulsions of Paris,’ written 
immediately after the Commune. These ‘Con- 
vulsions’ are what the modern historical school 
calls a ‘‘document”; they give an exact ac- 
count of what became of Paris during the 
short triumph of the Commune. Future eco- 
nomists may perhaps consult what Maxime Du 
Camp has written on ‘Paris et ses Organes,’ 
on the municipal and what may be called the 
material life of Paris. Philanthropists will 
consult what he has written on ‘ Private Cha- 
rity in Paris.’ It is somewhat singular that 
M. Maxime Du Camp should, in his later 
years, have become a sort of economist and 
philanthropist. He began life as a pure ro- 
mantique; he is one of the dast remnants 
of the school, which has been replaced 
by the realistic school. He was well pre- 
pared to become a romantique by a wild 
and adventurous spirit. He travelled in 
the East at a time when Cook did not 
exist ; he was later one of Garibaldi’s Mille 
in Sicily. He is now one of the “Immortals” 
of the Academy. He enjoys rest; he spends 
most of his time in a house which he bought at 
Baden-Baden long before the war of 1870, and 
which he has not abandoned since the French 
defeats. He has lately employed his leisure 
hours in writing essays under the title of ‘La 
Crépuscule: Propos du Soir.’ The evening of life 
has come for him, and, like the traveller on the 
road, he looks back on the past. It is said, and 
not without truth, that old age returns natu- 
rally, by a sort of irresistible bent, to the feel- 
ings of youth and of infancy: the middle of 
life disappears ; we see nothing but its dawn. 
The romantique is found on every page of 
these crepuscular memories of Maxime Du 
Camp, and I have read them with a sort of 
melancholy pleasure. 





Maxime Du Camp says little about himself. He 
informs us, however, that he never knew what 
the ancients called ‘‘ res angusta domi”; which 
means that he was born with a good fortune. 
He was not obliged to win his daily bread, and 
he abandoned himself completely to the fancies 
of his own imagination. Nature saved him 
from two great dangers: he had no inclination 
for gambling or for drinking. He jumped, to 
use his own expression, on the ‘‘back of the 
Romantic Pegasus”; all his admirations were 
for the great Romantic writers. He sees clear- 
ly that the gods of his youth are not the gods 
of the modern generation, but he is not sur- 
prised. ‘After the evening of the 16th of 
April, 1849, I nearly broke with a friend, who 
was thirty years older than myself, because he 
refused to admit that Meyerbeer'’s ‘ Prophet’ 
was a masterpiece. Last winter I was severely 
scolded by a young man who thought that I 
was speaking of ‘ Parsifal’ with too much re- 
serve. I made allowance for the difference of 
ages, remembered my indignation when an 
opera of Meyerbeer was contested, and did not 
say a word.” 

Maxime Du Camp had an adventurous spirit, 
and in his youth made long journeys. Some 
of his descriptions of places in the East are the 
best pages in his volume. 

“No city,” he says, ‘‘ever kept me; I left 

them all with a sensation of deliverance. 
What most abides in my memory, what I 
wreathe with my regrets, it is not Cairo, or Da- 
mascus, or Coustantinople, or Smyrna, where 
the girls are the joy of the eye, or Athens, 
where the Acropolis is the joy of the mind, or 
Rome, where I lived under Gregory VII., or 
even Venice, which is the most touching histo- 
rical remains—no; this is not what I evoke 
when, lingering in the past, I go back to the 
happiest days of my existence.” 
And then come some descriptions of natural 
scenery which are very charming—the island 
of Chio, the plain of Ceele-Syria, Lebanon, cer- 
tain places on the Nile or in Palestine. 

‘The 18th of August, 1850, I well remember, I 
remained sitting from morning till night on 
one of the hills which surround the Dead Sea, 
over the ravine which leads to the convent of 
Mar Saba. At my.feet, in a bowl which is 
probably an immense crater now full of water, 
the Dead Sea, heavy and lustrous, like tin in a 
state of fusion; in the distance, the land of 


Hauran, where the doomed cities were, Moab 
and the Tribe of Reuben. . . .” 


For a moment, Maxime Du Camp was tempt- 
ed to settle in the East; he speaks with tender- 
ness of some places in Egypt, of the island of 
Elephantine in the Nile, of sundry villages of 
Syria, of the neighborhood of Smyrna, of Bei- 
rut. ‘I feel now,” he says, ‘that if I had 
abandoned an active life to bury myself in the 
Eastern countries, in some favorite retreat, I 
should have died, devoured by the idJeness 
which is the greatest enemy of man, individual- 
ly and socially.” 

The essays which compose this volume touch 
on the most various subjects. If they have 
some sort of unity, it must be found in a com- 
parison between the feelings and aspirations of 
the generation to which M. Du Camp belongs 
and these of the present generation. Nothing 
can be, in truth, more different than the state 
of the soul (to use a very modern expression) 
of 1830 and of 1893. M. Du Camp tries to be 
just, and speaks of the youth of 1893 with 
complaisance: 

‘No, it is not just,” he writes, ‘‘to abuse the 
modern generation. It seems to repudiate none 
of the tasks of life, it does not sulk before the 
duty of intellectual culture, and it accepts 
readily the task of military service, which for 
several years postpones the moment when paid 
labor will provide for the needs of existence. 
It is ready to say ‘ Here I am’ when itis called. 





Its grandfathers bought themselves a substitute 
when they were seized by conscription; I know 
it well.” 

There is a special essay on ‘‘ Military Ser- 
vice.” Under Louis Philippe, a man was bought 
for an insurance premium of a thousand francs, 
and there were special insurance companies 
which furnished them. The soldiers remained 
seven years in the regiment and became 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of discipline. 
Now, every young man has to be a soldier, but 
the term of service is very short, and the offi- 
cers complain that the military spirit has not 
time to overcome the civil spirit. The terrible 
experience of war alone will show what the 
modern army is really worth. Maxime Du 
Camp regrets that the institution of one-year 
volunteers, copied from the German Einjdhrige 
after the war of 1871, has been abandoned. 
One year in a regiment would amply suffice for 
a well-educated and well-trained man. All the 
supplementary time spent, in obedience to our 
spirit of equality, under arms is lost, in his 
opinion. 

Universal military service, universal suf- 
frage, such are the two characteristics of mo- 
dern France. In 1830 the suffrage was not uni- 
versal, and young men were excluded from the 
electoral field. All young men, especially all 
law students, now revel in politics. 

‘ Political preoccupations,” says Maxime Du 
Camp, ‘‘ did not torment us; a fine picture ex- 
hibited at the annual Salon, a fine verse in a 
poem, a sunset at sea, a new book, interested 
us more than a political manceuvre. In truth 
what was it to us whether M. Guizot shoulc 
keep his portfolio, or M. Thiers should take it 
away from him? The Revolution of February 
woke us suddenly, but only for a short time, 
and soon after we began anew to obey and to 
dream. Ah, we were very unpractical, I must 
confess. We also had eaten of the fruit of the 
lotus.” 

It is not certain that what preoccupied the 
younger generation in 1830 was more epheme- 
ral than what engages the present; but politi- 
cal ambition has become more general, more 
universal. 

‘“* Among those who will try to be first in the 
electoral battle, who will sacrifice an honest 
occupation to the inconstant fortune of politics, 
many will successfully attain the object of 
their ambition. So many have succeeded, of 
such singular ignorance and such intellectual 
platitude, that the hope of ascending the mi- 
nisterial heights cannot be interdicted to any- 
body. The future candidates, now on the 
school-benches, will bring with them their il- 
lusion about themselves and their mania for 
governing. Will it bea good? Will it bean 
evil? Nobody can answer. France will not 
know ina hundred years.” 

Maxime Du Camp dilates much on the change 
which has taken place in public opinion within 
sixty years on the subject of Napoleon. He 
has an essay on the Emperor. His generation, 
which was more poetical than practical, had a 
sort of Napoleonic religion. ‘‘ If he had lived 
in the dark ages, when writing was not yet in- 
vented, he would have been placed in the ranks 
of the gods, between Apollo, the distributor of 
light, and Jupiter, the master of the thunder- 
bolt.” Whatever may be said of him, it is im- 
possible to deny that ‘‘ Nature had composed 
him of rare elements, as an instrument forged 
for some unaccustomed work.” Lamartine 
was right when, in one of his ‘ Méditations,’ 
he says to Napoleon : 

* Rien d’humain ne battait sous ton épaisse armure.” 


Napoleon, in the opinion of Maxime Du Camp, 
saved the Revolution, which had devoured it- 
self and was on the point of perishing when 
the coup d@état of the 18th Brumaire took 
place. ‘‘In my youth,” he says, ‘‘I knew a 
man who had been mixed up in the events of 
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that period, and who belonged to the coterie 
of the Comte d’Artois. He told me that the 
18th Brumaire did more harm to legitimacy 
than to the Republic.” After the Restoration, 
Napoleon remained in the popular mind as the 
representative not only of the military gran- 
deur of France, but also of the principles of 
the Revolution. Mme. de Staél had called him 
a ‘* Robespierre @ cheval.” 

The legend of Napoleon formed itself out of 
many elements; it was adopted by the Ro 
mantic school. Victor Hugo, even Chateau- 
briand, Béranger, Lamartine, afterwards Bal 
zac, all the poets (and there are poets in prose 
as well as in verse), presented to the imayina- 
** Men 
of my time were brought up on the knees of 
the soldiers of the First Empire, the survivors 
of those gigantic wars which terrified and dis 
turbed the world.” 
sions” Du Camp exhibits the transformations 
of the Napoleonic sentiment—how rapidly the 
legend was formed; how it became a part of 
liberalism and the essence of what we call 
“chauvinism.” The idol fell only after the 
disasters of 1870; the Second Empire was fatal 
to the first. But was it really fatal? We are 
struck by a sort of Napoleonic revival. The 
new generation, however, now sees Napoleon 
in the light of history, not in the rays of the 
legend. The modern historical school is found 
ed on documents. There is an essay ‘** Le Docu 
ment,” in which Du Camp shows how many 
errors are now rectified by a careful study of 
Government and family archives. 


tion of the people a glorified Napoleon, 


In the essay ** Les Hu 


Correspondence. 





THE WALRUS AT THE FAITR. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the issue of the Nation for the week 
of September 14th, in an interesting letter on 
‘‘ Science at the Fair,” signed by ‘‘W. H. D.,” 
appears the following: ‘A fine walrus might 
have been more life-like if the taxidermist had 
had a better guide than Elliott’s caricatures of 
this unfortunate animal, which, in addition to 
extinction, seems to be doomed to posthumous 
misrepresentation.” 

Unfortunately, the writer of the above does 
not indicate wherein the specimen fails to agree 
with his apparently superior knowledge, but 
he falls into an error when he infers that El- 
liott’s pictures were used as the model in mount 
ing the specimen. As a matter of fact, the 
writer saw this specimen and seven others alive 
ten days before it was killed, though unfortu- 
nately he was not able to procure one per 
sonally. The impression he received at the 
time of the form, color, and movement of these 
ungainly beasts he has endeavored to portray 
in preparing this specimen, and he believes 
with some success. 

Now, Elliott spent considerable time study 
ing these animals in 1872—73, and his pictures 
are the result. My own work is the result of 
a fairly good observation on one occasion of 
eight walruses, a rather limited view on an 
other, and talks with people living on the isl 
ands. It seems somewhat strange, in view of 
‘“W.H. D.’s” description of these pictures as 
caricatures, that Mr. Elliott and myself should 
reach practically the same conclusion, though 
our observations were nearly twenty years 
apart and intended for different and definite 
purposes, 

The conclusion may easily be reached that 
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The Nation. 


possibly the views of Mr. D. on this subject 


may not be unbiassed THe TAXIDERMIST 


WASHINGTON, September 26, 1903 


1 We have referre dl the above le tter to 
“Ww. B.D and now subioin his re ply 
Ep. NATION, | 


“In regard to the preparation of the walrus 
in the National Museum collection, the writer's 
intention was to criticise the taxidermist’s op 
portunities, and not his ability. The animal 
In question Was obtained at Walrus Island, 
near St. Paul, Bering Sea, by Capt. Coulson, in 
August, 1800. The Walrus Island herd is a 
smal] one, Which in twenty vears has not ex 
ceeded fifteen or twenty individuals. It has 
long been known that it contains only old males, 
who have separated from their kind and are in 
a state of senile degeneration. The writer has 
examined these animals, as others have, froma 
distance with an opera-glass, and bis opinion is 
that neither Mr. Elliott's sketches nor the sin 
sularly similar mounted animal in question 
Well represent even these old males. But if the 
taxidermist had been with the writer in the 
midst of a herd of several hundred in the ful 
vigor of their prime, had looked into their red 
eyes and trumpet-shaped nostrils within an 
oar’s length, and noted their movements, agilk 
as those of a seal, he would realize that what 
he has seen is to the walrus at its best much as 
a statue of the drunken Silenus is to the 
Hermes of Olympia. The most prominent fea 
ture of a walrus on the alert, ¢. e., the funicu 
lar nostrils, is not represented in any figure, 
drawing, or mounted specimen in any museum 
of Europe or America. If the National Mu 
seum specimen represents Mr. Palmer's idea of 
‘movement’ in the walrus, one is tempted to 
ask how he would convey the idea of complete 
collapse !" 





GRADUATE COURSES. 
To THE Epitor oF THE Nation 
Sir: We desire to correct through the Na 
fion an error in the table on 4 12 
‘Graduate Courses,’ edited by Graduate Stu 
dents’ Clubs of Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop 
kins, and Yale, and just published by Ginn & 
Co. In 1802-93 Columbia had 1S} 
students in its faculties of philosophy, political 


ees of Ph.D 


eraduate 


science, and mines, and three 


were given in ISV2. The numbers graduat 

students given in the first column of our table 
are in so far not directly comparable as in 
different universities different disciplines ar 
included in the ‘‘Graduate Department.” The 
insufficiency of numbers to convey a true idea 
of the relative value of the different universi 
ties to a particular student led us to insist in 


the preface that our book was not intended t 
afford a basis for comparisons 
Respectfully yours, 
A. W. Werysseg, Secretary, 
Harvard Committee on ‘Graduate Courses.’ 
CAMBRIDGE, September s, Is 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR 


READERS 


AMERICAN 





To THE Epitror or T NATION 

Str: In vour review of Higginson and Chan 
ning’s History vou sugyvest that future ed 
tions the eXistence Darw » Spencer, Kelvir 
should not be ig May I venture to add 
tt les Dalt J and Maxwell I 
+} k it Ww be ad * ‘ ‘ fi , < f 
their work r Anglo-Nax tl ht has 
Deen pT ind far-rea £ 

Ought w t 1C8 ve y - that the 
niluences f2 1 have been 
powert t t and humanitarian 
I Thiet = { ti et 1 : f ™m 
i x ™ I t } vent I T at ity to 
a thiais a i t i wat ati f cha 
itv, the er pation of w peration, 





friendly societies, ef Nor, if the coming 
generation is to grasp the true state of the case, 
should our return influence on the people of 
Britain be lost sight of, notably in matters of 
political organization and mechanical improve 
Yours truly HeRBERT Mort 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1, September 27, [sve 


ments 


HAMILTON'S KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH 


To THE Eprror oF THe Nation 

Str: In his communication entitled ** Ran 
dolph and Tallevrand,” in your paper of last 
week, Mr. M.D. Conway, deeming the newgatis 
fact important to his purpose, says Unfortu 
nately, Hamilton did not understand Frene! 
This statement surprised me, as | had always 
supposed that Alexander Hamilton's familia 


t 
t 
ty with the French language was universally 


known as a not Insignificant item in his b 
ography his mother having been French 


Furthermore, | knew that in memoirs of our 
, ; 


Revolution, both French and English, Hat 


ton’s usefulness to Washington as an intern 
dium between him and the Frene! Hoers is 
often mentioned. See, for example, tl Veo 


ages’ of the Marquis de Chastellux (Paris, [TSS 
tome &, pp. SLL, S12 lu his a nt of a visit 


he paid to Gen. Sehuvler, the Marquis i 


s 
7 
- 
4 
~ 


dentally wives a 
the General's son-in-law, Ha ton. From this 
sketch 1 trauscrib 


correspondance aves 


et écrit parfaitement bien la langue, les details 
de toute esp ce, politiques et militaires nt il 
fut charg et 

From the use to which Mr. Conway applies 


Gen. Hamilton's assumed ignorance of Frenel 


it seems worth while to make this rectic 
Doubtless there are many persons New York 
able to correct the mistake, though thev mav 
not be able at on t av their arid i test 
mony s siv as this Mar juis 
Chastellux.—la respectfully vy ‘ 

R. E. W 

Py x ‘ s ' A 4 
Ss < 


Sirk: Inthe Nation of September 7, W. A 
Stille challenges a position which one would 
not suppose needed challenge but for the fact 
that it is frequently assumed by good writers 
Even such a woman as Harriet Prescott Spof 
ford 1 whom no one can be more devoted 





ement of women, has blemished 
of that most excellent book of hers 


me and Hearth’ with this false phi 





he argues 





is every reason that the maseuline 
brain should be the superior up to the present 
moment, whether it is or not. Greater oppor- 
tunity, in having at first no one to provide for 
but himself, and afterwards the necessity for 
fighting for what he would have, produced in 
man greater physical strength. Greater physi 
cal strength, then, made man master when no 
me thought of brains: the habit of mastery 
creates responsibility and fosters intellect. 
Having mastery, the man has placed himself in 
every favorable condition Has there 
been money to descend, it has descended to the 
son. Many exercises of the intellect, many 
studies, the culture of art and of philosophy, 
need money for their pursuit; it is the son and 
not the daughter that has had it : 

“The habit of receiving education has been 
for centuries, then, a masculine habit, almost 
as it were by special grant, in spite of the 
comparatively few instances of scholarly wo 
men. And as some forms of training are so 
disciplinary that what was education in sire 
becomes like intuition in son, sex itself might 
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be said to have exercised influence, and made | 
the masculine brain at this date the superior” 
(pp. 167-9}. 

‘+ It does not militate against their right to 
happiness if women are not the intellectual 
equals of men; but few will seriously deny 
that they are capable of developing into equals, 
and that it is the fault of men that they have 
not done so. When women have had the intel- 
lectual training for generations that men have 
had, so that if education itself does not become 
instinct, the habits of education do—+ hen they 
have had for such time the same freedom, the 
friction, and the scope, equality will no longer 
be a matter of question” (p. 156). 

In other words, inheritance along the line of 
sex seems to be assumed by the writer without 
question. I have always been taught that 
when inheritance was not fromi both parents, 
it very frequently, if not more frequently, was 
from father to daughter and from mother to 
son; and if education plays a part in inheri- 
tance, we should be inclined to pity the sons 
rather than the daughters of uneducated wo- 
men, 

Even Mrs. Spofford seems to admit this idea 
when she gets away from the past and her 
theories as to it, and regards the present and 
the future and what the advancement of wo- 
men may do for coming generations: : 

“Their upward movement in the last two 
generations is already seen in its reaction on 
men, for it is impossible that their continued 
aspiration and struggle and achievement should 
not have had effect on their sons. Another 
century may see yet greater marvels than the 
present, since men only attain the whole of 
their own rights and a possibility for the whole 
of their growth when they inherit from the 
side of their mothers as well as from that of 
their fathers a complete and trained intellec- 
tual force” (p. 171). 

GEORGE HEMPL. 
ANN ARBOR, September 22, 1893. 





WAS COPERNICUS A GERMAN? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: In your review of Mr. Oliver Lodge's 
book on the ‘ Pioneers of Science,’ I was quite 
surprised to read that the father of Coperni- 
cus—and Copernicus himself necessarily too— 
was believed to have been a German. I had 
always taken it for a well-established fact that 
Copernicus was a Pole by birth and nationali- 
ty. Copernicus is merely a Latinized form of 
the original name Kopernik, which corresponds 
with it insound; and Kopernik is not a Ger- 
man, but a Slavonic name. It is not Polish, 
but Bohemian, and in the light of documentary 
evidence the family of the Koperniks can real- 
ly be traced back to Bohemian ancestry. The 
zemani (knights) of Kopernik were Bohemian 
noblemen whose name appears in the histori- 
cal records of the fourteenth century, and has 
been preserved to this day in the name of the 
Bohemian village Kopernik, th ir former seat, 
situated between the cities of Kosmonosy and 
Bakov in northeastern Bohemia. In the re- 
cords of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the name can no longer be found, but a clue 
to its disappearance may be found in the 
archives of the city of Cracow. From the ‘Acta 
Consularia Cracoviensia’ (Proceedings of the 
Cracow City Council), ad annum 1396, we learn 
that A. D. 1396 citizenship was conferred upon 
Nicolaus Kopernik. The attesting witness, a 
citizen of Cracow named Dambrova, testifies 
that Nicolaus Kopernik had come to Cracow 
from Bohemia. This testimony is highly im- 
portant. It is corroborated by the Bohemian 
origin of the name Kopernik, derived from tbe 
word kopr. 

Historically, the naturalization of Nicolaus 
can easily be explained. The relations of the 





two Slavonic kingdoms, Bohemia and Poland, 


and notedly of the two great cities of Prague 
and Cracow, were friendly, and, as the two 
languages do not very materially differ, Mr. 
Nicolaus Kopernik found little difficulty in 
establishing himself at Cracow and finally 
obtaining its citizenship. He probably emi- 
grated to Cracow towards the end of the four- 
teenth century. His family evidently was Bo- 
hemian, but bis sons and grandsons spoke Po- 
lish. One of bis grandsons, the eldest, also 
named Nicolaus (the frequent occurrence of 
this name in the Kopernik family is not to be 
overlooked), left Cracow in 1462 and settled at 
Thorn, where, on the 19th of February, 1464, 
his son Nicolaus, the great astronomer, was 
born. 

These facts show pretty clearly, I think, that 
both Copernicus and his father were Poles of 
Bohemian ancestry, and, therefore, doubly 
Slavs. I add some minor facts which may 
throw more light upon this question: The coat- 
of-arms of the Bohemian Koperniks bears the 
figure of a man: so does the escutcheon of Co- 
pernicus. Copernicus went to study at a Po- 
lish University, Cracow, in preference to that 
of Leipzig, and when in Italy, at the Univer- 
sity of Padua, he registered as a Pole and not 
as a German. J. J. KRAL, 

CHICAGO, ILL., September 18, 1893. 





[lf our corresyonient has not heard 
of Copernicus beiug called a German, 
then he hss not heard of perhaps the bit- 
terest and most loud-resounding literary 
dispute of our day. We simply followed 
the authority of Prowe, whose great bio- 
graphy in tbr. e volumes(Berlin, 1883, 1884) 
cecupied many years of its author’s life, 
and was, we fancy, chiefly written in 
Thorn. Prowe says that until the father 
Niklas married Barbara Watzelrode, the 
family was ‘‘ein durch und durch d-utsches 
Geschlecht.” The greatest living his- 
torian of mathematics, Moritz Cantor, in 
a letter published in the Augsburg Allge- 
meine Zeitung for August 1, 1876, fully 
sus'ains this opinion. It has further been 
defended by Max Curtze, Perlbach, A. 
Knoetel, and S Giinther. The Italian-, 
who almost lead Europe upon questions 
of the history of science, seem tofavor the 
German side All the arguments ad 
vanced by our correspondent w ili be found 
fully consid red in the above works. 

Although Greek was not taugbt in Cra. 
cow, writings brought to light in 1873 
show that Copernicus had more know- 
ledge in that direction than one would sus- 
pect from the ‘De Revolutionivus.’ He 
gives a Greek form of his name, Nixodavs 6 
Komdeprixos, showing that he undersitovud the 
tiist two syilables to mean copper. Th: 
astronomer’s family, in fact, was a family 
of coppersmi'hs; by copper they bad made 
atorcune. Now, the Thorn directory for 
1422 shows that Margarct Koppernigk had 
busine-s connections in the town of Frank- 
enstein in Siiesia, and in other ways the 
f-mily bas been traced to that point. 
Near that town is a hamlet named Kép 
pernick, where thre is an old copper- 
mine This nei, hborhood is di-inctly 
German, : nd always has b: ea so, although 
1 i, on the v ry bord. r of Bohemia, and 
was at one time in the kingdom of Bohe- 
mia. 





As for the assertion that Copernicus 
was registered as a Pole at Padua, that 
was investigated, at the instance of Prince 
Boncoup gi, by Favaro, and feund ut- 
terly taseless. On the other hand, Carlo 
Mal:gola, in his admirable work on Urceo 
Codro, showed that ‘‘ NiccolO Kopper- 
lingk di Thorn” had registered a3 a law 
student at Bologna in the album of the 
‘‘Nazione Al manna.” This may not 
prove much, but it is, at least, not an in- 
vention. As for such coat-of-arms as this 
family of coppersmiths may have used, it 
can prove nothing at all They never 
were ennolled. It may be granted that 
Copernicus (avnp mavtds Adyou xpeitrwv, Scaliger 
called him) was, as a membrr of the 
Polish Parliam+nt, a sturdy adversary of 
the Teutonic knights. But, on his fa- 
ther’s side, the evid nce seems to be that 
his blood was German. 

We take this opportunity to correct an 
inadvertence not ,o nted out by our cor- 
respondent, by which, in the notice under 
discussion, we spoke of the bishopric of 
“Regensburg” in place of Ermeland.— 
Ep. NATION. ] 





THE DIVISION OF WORDS. 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION : 

Srr: Will you allow me a few words on one 
of the subjects mentioned in a communication 
from me in the Nation of August 31? What 
you then said in answer to my objections to 
the division of words in the Harvard Gradu 
ates’ Magazine seems to conflict with your 
practice, which is in accordance with the rule 
laid down by Lindley Murray and followed by 
the English press everywhere. This rule is to 
divide acco ding to etymology, and, when 
this makes no demands, then on the vowel, as 
it is called, unless in the case of two or more 
consonants. Apparently, in the United States, 
the only rule followed is that of pronunciation, 
and this leads sometimes, even in the works 
of our best publisbers, to such divisions as 
noth-ing. This has a high flavor of illiteracy,- 
but I can’t see that it is worse than some of the 
cases quoted, viz., physiol-ogy, prom-ising, 
ete. 

You say truly that the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine is not an official publication, nor is 
it published at a university press; but a maga- 
zine issued under the sanction of a picked body 
of graduates, with a long list of distinguished 
officers and council, would never take shelter 
under such a plea, nor would these consider 
themselves oiberwise than responsible for the 
reputation of their university. 

Possibly your learned correspondent ‘F. 
H.” might give us some light on this subject. 

BU. Sk. 

[We should not like to have our own 
practice scrutinized too closely for con- 
sistency. A narrow column like the Na- 
tion’s precludes the uniformity which 
may be exacted in book-work. Some of 
our first printing-houses fall under our 
correspondent’s censure, but for our- 
selves we regard the question rather as 
one of taste than of literacy. An autho- 


ritative treatise to harmonize usage is 
wanting.—ED. NATION. ] 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons have in press Mrs 
Burnett's autobiography, ‘The One I Knew 
Best of All’; the ‘Memoirs of Chancellor 
Pasquier,’ in three volumes; *Customs and 
Fashions in Old New England,’ by Mrs. Alice 
Morse Earle; and ‘ University Football,’ by 
James R. Church. 

Mr. George Haven Putnam will publish, 
through the firm of which he is head, ‘ Au- 
thors and their Public in Ancient Times’— 
to the invention of printing. The same firm 
have in preparation ‘ Wayside Music,’ a col- 
lection of lyrics and sonnets by Charles H. 
Crandall. 

Mr. Charles Dexter Allen’s work on Ameri- 
can bookplates will bear the imprint of Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Brentano's autumn list embraces *Love in 
Letters,’ compiled by Henri Péne du Bois, and 
illustrated by Frank M. Gregory; ‘Modern 
Scientific: Whist,’ by C. D. P. Hamilton; and 
‘How to Keep Young,’ by James E. Kelly. 

A translation of Bertha Meyer's ‘ The Child, 
Physically and Mentally,’ by Friederike Salo- 
mon, Will be issued in November hy M. L. Hol- 
brook. 

Ginn & Co. announce ‘The Ethics of Hegel,’ 
translated and edited by Prof. J. Macbride 
Sterrett, of Columbian University. 

It is not easy to guess the raison d’étre of 
Mr. Frederick A. Ober’s ‘In the Wake of Co- 
lumbus’ (D. Lothrop Co.), though the author 
qualifies himself as ** Special Commissioner 
sent by the Worid’s Columbian Exposition to 
the West Indies.” The book seems to be a 
farrago of personal experiences in visiting the 
various places connected with the career of 
Columbus, combined with a certain amount of 
historical misinformation, the whole written 
in a slipshod style, and illustrated with a 
large number of weodcuts of very various de 
grees of intelligibility. It is difficult to com- 
prehend how any one who has visited Spain 
should, in reviewing the history of the Penin- 
sula, omit the Romans from a list of the in- 
vaders commencing with the Phoenicians and 
ending with the Moors (p. 5), or speak (p. 6) of 
‘Castilian armies” sweeping down ‘from the 
Asturias and the Pyrenees ” to the work of the 
reconquest, or tell us that ‘‘at last the union of 
Ferdinand and Isabella joined the forces ot 
Leon and Castile.” 

Prof Williston Walker's ‘Creeds and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism’ (Scribners) is a 
collection of twenty doguments illustrating the 
progressive theology of the Congregational 
churches, from Robert Browne's ‘ Booke which 
Sheweth the life and manners of all true 
Christians and howe unlike they are unto 
Turkes and Papistes and Heathen folke,” down 
to the ** Commission Creed” of 1883 
case the original is fullowed even in the small- 
est details of typography, and this, with the 
running historical comment and exposition, 
makes the volume one which the theological 
student, for whom it is mainly intended, should 
welcome. 

Several years ago we expressed a favorable 
opinion of Dr. Douglas Graham's ‘ Treatise on 
Massage.’ ‘Recent Developments in Massage,’ 
by the same author (Detroit: George S. Davis). 
is a pampblet that may be taken as a supple- 
ment to that volume. The style is not digni- 
fied, but the substance deserves serious con- 
sideration for the importance of its commu- 
nications. 

As a rule, books on professional topics for 


In every 





unprofessional readers are worthless in matter | 


or unintelligible to them in construction \ 
marked exception is‘ A Chapter on Cholera 
for Lay Readers,’ by Walter Vought, Ph.B 
M.D. (Philadelphia: The F. A. Davis Co 

Which may be safely and heartily commended 


for its real worth and its lucidity. Holding it to | 


be absolutely proved that the specific cause of 
cholera is the comma bacillus, which is the best 
working hypothesis and is almost universally 
accepted as the true theory of this grave and 
formerly misunderstood disease, Dr. Vought 
notes simply and assuringly the conditions that 


foster and those that destroy this germ. He | 


emphasizes what cannot be too widely known, 
that the disease is contracted only by the en 
trance of this bacillus, derived from the dis 
charges of the sick, into the mouth, and that 
complete disinfection of those discharges will 
effectively prevent an epidemi The natura 
history of the disease is clearly described, and 
a special report is made of the viability of th 


germ in the ordinary articles of food, with ex 


plicit directions as tothe best metbods of dis 
infection for individuals and for communities 
As its mystery is reduced, both the fear and 
the danger that belong to cholera are dimin 


ished, and this little work should be a valuabl 
help in popularizing such knowledge. It may 
be depended upon, and it can be understood 
The outbreak, or the 
cholera is too frequent 


fear, of an epidemic of 
lv the signal for the is 
sue of a new edition of an old writing. It is 
therefore very gratifying to tivd that Dr. Ro 
berts Bartholow, a well-known therapeutist, 
has prepared for his professional brethren a 
monograph on the nature and treatment 

that disease which is a perfectly new work, 
and which discards everything not bearin 
upon the disease as now understood, and 

cludes the latest observations of medicals 
ence. ‘Cholera’ (Philadel 





is a good book on an important subject 

‘The Soil in Relation to Health by H. A 
Miers and R. Crosskey, with illustrations Ma 
millan), is a brief but admirable treatise on 
this branch of hyyiene. It has long beer 


cognized that the natural s ind urse 
the ground charged With artificial ; Sis 
an important factor in public bealth: but we 
are not familiar with any connected discuss 

of the subject except as a section of systemati 


treatises. A handy volume like this, whether 
for reference or for direct study. is a usefu 
accession to the literature, and this particular 
book is clear in expressi 
rangement, and accurate in stat nt 
obly omission that we note is that of tl 
ence of continuous high soil-temperat 
the causation of diarrheal diseas 

*A Ready Reckoner of the World's F 
and Colonial Exchanges* | Putnams) is 
book of 164 pages, designed to simplify t 


present cumbrous met bods 





national exchange The book is as to a 
work previously compiled by the sa auth 
Mr. J. H. Norman, of the Loudon Chamber of 
Commerce, which was favorably re ed by 
all financial authorities. Mr. Norman's 

is for a reckoning of exchange Values on t 
simple basis of intrinsic ¢ st i 
coins. The London par of exchange on Paris 
for example, is t vid 
franc’s weight in pure g t tl 
pound sterling, and multiplying t 


ber of pounds to be exchanged into frances 


The deviation from par. due to transmission 


charges, st of recoinace, mone terest, 
broker's profit, or otber causes, is then reckon 
ed in as a premium or discount, as the case 
may be. on this result. The process for com 


249 


puting « on silver-standard countries 





is identical in principle, the first step in this 
computation being the division of the pure sil 
ver in the standard coin by the existing ratio 
between gold and silver The silver in is 
thus reduced to its equivalent in pure gold, 
after which the computation is similar to that 
of exchange between gold using untries 
Mr. Norman's principle is undoubtedly sound, 
and furnishes the only absolutely accurate 
method for reckoning foreign exchange The 
second and larger part of the book is given up 
to tables of monetary signs and mint-issue 
weights, through which ready reckoning of 


all exchange values, on the above principles, 


is facilitated 

Parts 18-4 of ‘ Famous Composers and their 
Works’ (Boston: J. B. Millet Co.; New York 
Heory T. Thomas) begin with = the nelo 
siou of the notice of Wagner and end in the 
midst of the notice of Chopin After Wacne: 
there isa summary of Music in Germany, in its 
turn succeeded by an account of the Nether 


land masters, and then Palestrina leads the 


Italian biographies and corresponding rm sum 

Lullv introduces the French composers. Anong 
these, for musical weight, J. J. Rousseau could 
certainly not claim a place; but be ought not 
to have been overlooked in the sketch of 


Rameau, and in reviewing the progress of 


music in France there should have been sane 





thing more than incidental mention of the 
author of Le Devin du Village.” words and 
music both, of the * Dictionnatre de la Musique 
and of the famous Lett n French Musk 
which is in itself a literary class It icht 
never to be f tten that Rousseau was lead t 
Paris and to literary fame by his sical p s 
that besides Anew method 
Il notat i his lepe 
pYiny mus f his isica 
utogray} would hav a priate 
place among similar facs s in this hand 
some pub ation Phe parts tx s abound 
nm portraits, Views, and st Neces of 


ea 1its third part « ag The Bancroft 
( New York: Rhu rt is X The 
text mprehends eve the naval review and 
parade New rk. and begins a detailed ac 
count of the Exposition with the Gove nent 
and Administrat Departments The illus 
trations continue to be numerous and very 


arts of Mr. William 
C. Harris's * Fishes of North America that are 
aught on Hook and Line’ bas just appeared 
‘ublishing ¢ Nomi 


nally issued monthliv, these instalments have 


t with provoking delavs on a unt of the 
? ties the chromolithographie illustra- 
t s from original oil paintings. and it is 


e Part 2 was issued. The 





nearly t’o vears 
genuine fisherman is doubtless more possessed 

he patience necessary to bear such waiting 
than those who are bored by angling all day 
The two plates in the present 
number represent the pike and the hybrid 


(nother eil from the inexhaustible Li 
rairie de [ Arf, viz., *Peintres de Genre Con- 
temporains’ in two parts (Macmillan) It 
must be said of the hundred examples displayed 
that they possess rather more interest than the 

lection of landscapes which preceded them. 
They illustrate several schools and some great 
names, and several American artists are repre- 
sented in the sketches, which vary greatly in 
carefulness as well as in the mode of produc- 
tion. 
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Japan, besides spending more than half a 
million dollars in order to be well represented 
at the World’s Fair, has issued a little stack of 
publications. The ‘General View of Com- 
merce and Industry in the Empire of Japan’ is 
a volume of nearly five hundred pages, in 
English, bound in silk and well printed, though 
the proof-reading has been badly done. It has 
a map of the empire and diagrams of the chief 
ports and cities, an outline of geography aud 
resources, and a readable history of the for- 
eign trade of the country, with abundant sta- 
tistics, rules relating to custom-houses, minis- 
ters, and consuls. Especially valuable is the 
conspectus of Japanese and American trade, 
with all necessary details, from 1887 to 1891, 
together with the text of the treaties and regu- 
lations. The catalogues published include 
those treating of agricultural objects, educa- 
tion, weights and measures, manufactured ar- 
ticles, record of the national educational so- 
ciety, with an historical volume entitled ‘ Out- 
lines of the Modern Education in Japan.’ Two 
folio pamphlets tell of the ‘ Organization of the 
Meteorological System,’ and give a ‘ Report 
on Earthquake Observations in Japan.’ The 
former is the magnificent development on a 
national scale of an office opened in 1872 for tri- 
daily observations; the latter, besides rich tex- 
tual description and illustrations of apparatus, 
gives thirty-one maps on which, by means of 
colored and shaded lines, the great earth- 
quakes since 1885 are figured. All these are 
Government publications. 

M. Emile Terquem, the representative at 
Jackson Park of the well-known Paris Pub- 
lishers’ Club, has just presented in its name to 
the Cornell University library, apropos of the 
quarter-centennial celebration at Ithaca, a 
goodly parcel of books. Among the publishers 
participating in the giftare Ollendorff, Jouvet, 
Colin, Hachette, Delalain, Alcan, Hetzel, Dela- 
grave, Masson, and Plon, and among the vol 
umes may be mentioned Marshal MacDonald's 
‘Souvenirs,’ Janet and Séailles’s ‘ Histoire de 
la Philosophie,’ Flammarion’s ‘ Mars,’ Mme. de 
Witt’s ‘Les Femmes dans Histoire,’ Henri 
Martin’s ‘Les Capétiens et la France Féodale,’ 
and the useful work on copyright by MM. 
Lyon Caen and Delalain reviewed by us at the 
time of its publication. 

The campaigns of the year 1864 chiefly are 
exemplified in the sheets of Parts 17, 18 of the 
Atlas now issuing from the War Department, 
and among these Virginia has a large share, 
thanks to that exce'l- nt Confederate topogra- 
pher, Capt. Jed. Hotchkiss. Sherman’s cam- 
paign from Atlanta to Goldsborough, N. C., is 
also illustrated. We may further enumerate 
maps of the defences of Washington and of the 
approaches to New Orleans, and a large-scale 
plan of Richmond. 

The Miinster and Dresden sheets of Vogel’s 
Map of the German Empire (Westermann) 
bring the end of this important work in sight, 
as only the Hanover, Stuttgart, and Munich 
sheets remain to fill Parts 13 and 14. 

The recent bringing to light (or to remem- 
brance, for it is in the British Museum) of the 
stoneware bust of Pepys’s wife, lends interest 
to the paper on white salt-glazed ware in the 
illustrated series on ‘‘Old English Pottery” 
now running in the Portfolio. The August 
number has a fine specimen in the bust of 
Prince Rupert by John Dwight of Fulham. 

Mr. F. Gutekunst’s imperial panel photo- 
graph of Edward Eggleston is a shade less sa- 
tisfactory than the notable series to which it 
belongs. It fails to suggest the large stature 
of the novelist; but we cannot say that the fo- 
cussing of the plate is responsible for that. 





—In the composition of Harper's for October 
the zest and charm of foreign travel and ex- 
ploration play a leading part. Col. Dodge 
continues his now somewhat bewildering enu- 
meration of the various characteristics of East- 
ern breeds of horses and their riders. Mrs. 
Pennell describes still another French town, 
Toulouse, in its typical summer brilliancy. 
Mr. Davis, in his usual fluent fashion, sketches 
the Oxford undergraduate in his hours of ease 
and mischief. Of far greater interest is the 
leading article, in which Mr. Weeks begins the 
story of the ill-fated caravan journey from the 
Black Sea to the Persian Gulf in which Mr. 
Child met his death. The present instalment, 
covering the ride from Trebizond to Tabreez, 
is only the prologue, but the tragic note is dis- 
tinctly heard or felt throughout, and the strong 
relief into which Oriental picturesqueness 
throws personal peril recalls parts of Huc’s fa- 
mous and brilliant narrative of adventurous 
travel in the Farther East. Of domestic inte- 
rest are Mr. Janvier’s description of Lispe- 
nard’s Meadows, another almost forgotten 
part of that strange New York which only old 
men remember, and Carl Schurz’s clear defini- 
tion, called forth by the recent attempt to 
‘“*boom ” a wild scheme of annexation, of what 
our ‘‘manifest destiny” seems to him to be. 
In brief, we may let the tropics alone, look 
only northwards for territorial extension, and 
preserve freedom, prosperity, and power; or 
we may yield to the allurements of the tropics 
and embark on a career of rapid deterioration, 
leading to a ‘‘ future of turbulence, demoraliza- 
tion, and final decay.” Miss Woolson’s novel 
comes in this number to an ambiguous conclu- 
sion, and William Black’s ‘‘The Handsome 
Humes” draws nigh to a characteristic ending. 


—The October Century, with which the ma- 
gazine completes its twenty-third year, is faith- 
ful to tradition in that its greatest interest lies 
in biographical and historical articles. Of 
these the chief in real importance may perhaps 
be the first half of the manuscript diary of Ad- 
miral Cockburn’s secretary, kept on the voyage 
which consigned Napoleon to St. Helena. No- 
thing new or strange, however, appears so far 
in the very prim and very British account of 
the secretary’s observations in regard to the 
‘*actions and conversation of Bonaparte, once 
the scourge of mankind.” The officers on board 
evidently regarded and treated Napoleon as 
upper servants might treat their young master 
in disgrace—with mingled severity and servili- 
ty. The Emperor himself meanwhile preserved 
his customary demeanor and habits of life, 
greatly shocking the secretary and his supe- 
riors by his first instinctive surprise at being 
given only the honors due a retired British ge- 
neral, by his playing at cards of a Sunday 
evening, and by his frank avowal of his pro- 
posal to end by opium the sufferings of the dy- 
ing French at Jaffa who had to fall into the 
hands of the savage troops of Djezza Pasha. 
Not less strongly than Napoleon’s unique per- 
sonality inthe martinet pages of the Admiral’s 
secretary shine out in two other articles the 
familiar traits of Whitman and Salvini—those 
of Whitman in characteristic letters to his fa- 
mily from Washington in the early years of the 
war; those of Salviniio the concluding leaves 
from his autobiography. The latter has been 
throughout exceedingly pleasant reading, for 
Salvini’s buoyant self-confidence and simple ac- 
ceptance of his own power and rank give his 
narrative extraordinary vigor, while preserv- 
ing it from the reproach of mere egotism or 
garrulousness. The leading article is Mr. 


Flynt’s vivid account of his wanderings with 





German tramps. It is with patriotic pride 
that we learn of their inferiority to the Ameri- 
can species. 


—The fiction in the current Atlantic is dia- 
lectic to a degree that suggests the Tower of 
Babel, and, what with Yankee, Calabrian, and 
the jargon of the Tennessee mountains, makes 
the reader almost yearn for the good old- 
fashioned plan which innocently made all races 
and peoples use—so long as they figured in lite- 
rature—the same conventional and intelligible 
means of communication. The bulk of the 
number consists of what Mr. Howells calls 
‘*contemporanics ”—articles on subjects more 
or less alive in popular interest. One discusses 
the Central American Isthmus and its bearing 
on sea power, and others the humiliating fail- 
ure of Tilden’s will to insure the carrying into 
effect of his vague charitable plans, and the fa- 
mous Electoral Commission of 1877. The most 
pertinent is an account of the Scandinavian, but 
almost hopelessly un-American, system for dis- 
pensing liquor to the community by corpora- 
tions designated and organized by the commu- 
nity, for the investigation of which a commis- 
sion has already been appointed in Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Apthorp writes exhaustively of 
classicity in music and of Robert Franz and 
the late Otto Dresel. The only article that 
deals with literature is Prof. Jebbs’s statement 
of the permanent influence exerted by Greek 
poetry. 


—Conspicuous in the table of contents of 
Scribner’s are the names of Mr. Stevenson and 
Mr. Howells. The former contributes an in- 
troductory note to his grandfather's remi- 
niscences of Scott, whose guide and companion 
he had been in a northern voyage made in 1814 
in the yacht of the Lighthouse Commissioners. 
The latter devotes a long article to expounding 
the mysteries of the business side of an author’s 
life. Mr. Howells’s successful career as a pro- 
fessional man of letters, and the well-known 
piquancy of some of his views in regard to the 
practice of his art, make all he says interesting 
and well worth the attention of all who are 
entering the trade of which he is past master. 
Only three of the points he makes, however, 
are so unexpected or so characteristic as to de- 
mand comment here. First, Mr. Howells in- 
sists throughout that the man of letters inevi- 
tably degrades himself and his art by barter- 
ing for money, as modern life forces him to do, 
that which by its very nature refuses to be 
weighed and priced in the terms of commerce. 
Second, the man of letters belongs economical- 
ly to the great class of laborers and artisans, 
rather than to that 6f the middlemen, and 
should feel a genuine sympathy and kinship 
for them. Third, it is urged that the highest 
class of readers are to-day the readers of the 
magazines: that it is an ‘‘ antiquated and igno- 
rant prejudice which stamps the magazines as 
ephemeral”; and that literary reputations made 
through contributions to the magazines are 
far less likely to be fallacious than those made 
through books. This may in a way be true, 
so far as novel-writing goes, but literature is 
more than a good story here and there, and 
we should be loath to believe that the minis- 
ters of our amusements have so soon become 
the absolute masters of all our literary in- 
terests. 


—In ‘The Ancient Ways: Winchester Fifty 
Years Ago’ (Macmillan), the Rev. W. Tuck- 
well has taken advantage of the recent cele- 
bration of the five-hundredth anniversary of 
his old school to print some pleasantly written 
reminiscences of his own time there. The 
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pretty little volume with its illustrations ap- 
peals, of course, chiefly to Wykehamists; 
but it contains what perhaps entitles it to a 
niche in the literature of the history of edu 
cation, and that is a more complete account of 
the practice of ‘“‘fagging” in its palmy days 
than is anywhere else easily accessible. Mr. 
Tuckwell—as we need hardly say of so good a 
Radical and so true a lover of flowers and 
gentle things—condemns the system unsparing- 


ly, chiefly by means of a simple recital of his 


own experiences: ‘‘Slavery is the only word 
which summed the three years’ experience of 
a college junior. The details, 
or grotesque, were all so contrived as to stamp 
upon the young boy’s mind his grade of 
servile inferiority, and his dedication to the 
single virtue of abject, unquestioning obedi- 
ence.” Yet, as he remarks, it was ‘‘the best 
corrective,” when once ‘the initial blunder” 
was fallen into of ‘leaving a mob of boys to 
self-government during great part of the day.” 
A book like this helps us to understand how it 
was that such evils could arise as marked the 
beginnings of the factory system: the men of 
two generations ago were brutal in the treat- 
ment of the children not only of the poor but 
of their own class. It may be noticed that 
even the ‘‘ancient customs” of Harvard con- 
tained rules which might easily have developed 
into a fagging system like that of the great 
English schools; such as the rule that ‘‘all 
freshmen shall be obliged to go on any errand 
for any of their seniors.” The ages at which 
boys entered Harvard and Winchester a cen- 
tury ago were probably not very different. 


whether cruel 


—‘La Vita Italiana nel Rinascimento’ is the 
publication of certain lectures delivered at 
Florence in 1892. They are third in a still con- 
tinuing series of popular talks on Italian life, 
literature, and art. the present 
volume there has appeared one entitled ‘Gli 
Albori della Vita Italiana,’ and another, 
‘Vita Italiana nel Trecento’; the conferences of 
the present year were on the ‘ Cinquecento.’ 
The publishers are Fratelli Treves, Milan. The 
titles of the several volumes suggest the scope 
and purpose of the whole series: too summary 
to aid much the scholar, it 
useful compendium for the general public. 
The volume in hand deals in three parts, rough 
ly equal, with history, literature, and art dur- 
ing the fourteenth century. The methods 
are naturally more suggestive than exact. 
According to Signor Masi, the Italians of the 
Quattrocento were the typical Renaissance peo 
ple, and, among the Italians, par excel/ence the 
Florentines, and among the Florentines the 
Medici, and among the Medici Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. By this somewhat facile method 
of elimination, accordingly, study of the 
Italian Renaissance is reduced for the most 
part to a study of the immediate time and sur- 
roundings of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His 
poetry is the characteristic Renaissance lyric ; 
his tutor, Politian, the characteristic humanist; 
his somewhat neglected protégé, Leonardo da 
Vinci, the characteristic artist. Certainly this 
concentration of interests, if from a scholarly 
point of view dubious, is conducive to sharp 
ness of outline and to unity. Of Lorenzo as 
the protagonist of the Renaissance, there is 
much florid eulogy in the volume. Signor 
Masi, in his opening essay, does not hesitate to 
revive in its fullest intention the contemporary 
epithet of pater patric. 
compares the poetry of Lorenzo with that of 
Robert Burns. 


Preceding 


is, nevertheless, a 


own 


Signor Nenciom 
Lorenzo's shortcomings are as 
his excellences 
In fact, the whole volume, 


cribed to the spirit of the times; 
to his own credit, 


than 


} 
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with one exception, has overmuch of the air of 
the rostrum: the lecturers hardly aim higher 
The 


Vernon Lee's interesting account of 


their readers’ ears exception is 
the sculp- 
As usual, this gifted 


writer handles her subject in the large, run 


ture of the Renaissance 


ning easily up and down the ages and bringing 


side by side their respective ideals, manners, 


methods, in such wise that we are enabled to 


compare them in a single coup dail, like 





specimens in a museum. For this essay alone 


the volume is worth examining. 


MACH’S SCIENCE OF MECHANICS 

The Science of Mechanics eb 
Historical Exposition of its Principles. By 
Dr. Ernst Mach, Professor of 
University of Prague. Translated by 
J. MeCormack. With 250 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company 
1893 


Physics in the 
Thomas 


illustrations 


Dr. ERNstT MaAcuH's 


‘Die Mechanik in ihrer 
Entwickelung historisch-kritisch dargestel 


has for its ostensible purpose elementary in 


struction in the principles of mechanics \ 
secondary purpose is to narrate the history of 
that science. The ulterior design is to illus 
trate the author's views of the philosophy of 
science. This is the vital spark of the book; 
and doubtless this it is which recommends it to 
and ‘catechism 


those who by ‘ homilies” 


are engaged in propagating a ‘religion of 


science,” 


Considered as a history of mechanics, tl 
work is admirable. It mentions all the great 
steps in the development of the science, down, 

and 


at least, to IS47; it sets forth their nature 
explains them so lucidly that every reader will 
easily get a general understanding of them 
We do not 
upon the reasonings of Archimedk 
of Newton, of 


defend all the criticisms 


mean to 


Lagrange, of Gauss, and of 


many others, which cannot always t th 
assent either of physicists or of logivians 
Thus, when Mach objects to the assumption of 


Archimedes, that two equal weights at the 


i lever w 


ends of two equal arms of ulan 
that it is not evident, because the ditferent co 
lors of the lever-arms might affect t pl 
nomenon, the obvious reply is that Ar tes 
did not mean that the two weights would ba 


lance in spite of everything. Hedidnot m 


for instance, that nobody uld push or blow 
one side down; nor, when we repeat the state 
ment to-day. do we mean t lenv that t 
magnetism of the lever might interfere witl 
the experiment. When a physicist says that a 
‘ertain phenomenon will happen unde rtail 
general conditions, he never means that t 
cumstances can possibly prevent it What 
Archimedes meant was to lay down a proposi 
tion iu regard to the geometrical relations of 
lever-arms to whicl body } t. Nor 
was he writing about the theory of cognitior 
He said nothing about the origin of the belief 
He simply put forth the propesition as one t 
which, it was safe to assum: very sant 

Ww uld assent 

Again, Galileo, being not muc! cer tw ty 

vears 1 nvestigated ft Ww f x 
bodies. It was not until he was pas @ age 
eighty, and with failing powers t he wrote 
ut his reas ings ine } ? was 
that if the v v of afa z bady were pi 
portional to t listal t had allen f FY 
state st, t aft t wifa a t t 
listar a finite time x | sely 
the sar t nay i t hat distance 
But the aged Ga had evider forgotte 











how the voung Galileo had reached that con 
clusion, and his attempt to reprodu his 
former reasoning is impotent. Nevertheless 
| that conclusi foes truly w fe that as 
| sumption. Ma latiy denies this, but I s 
wreng. Galileo's original reas Was b 
ably somewha he this Lease two boxdlies 
which we mav designate as Achilles and the 
| tortoise, to fallen from the sa height, 
but at suc) ants that at anotl and ven 
instant the tortoise has fallen vard aml 
Achilles two. Then, on the assumption that 
the velocities are proportional to the spaces 
fallen from rest, Act s will be falli tw 
as fast as the tortois Now, Ga 
easily show that this i 1p) sthat Ael ~ ul 
it stant been tw as far t 
starting point and had been fa tw is fas 
as the tortoise Consequently, Achilles 
have performed his total fall of two y 
the same time that the tortoise perfor { ~ 
total fall of o7 vard ; ty a | " 
Upprose ito fall bv tl same Ww ti this 
isa law which would make them fa fimrt 
lu the sate tine as two feet l + INS tALOws 
illustrate how important it ts that t al 
s itd bee nm fis ird aya . Ma v 
haccurate Pets NG 
The autl leclares tha . ~ 
ble to get a f % t her , 
nechanical pr s wit t ‘ ‘ 
“i with the discuss WwW ally it 
their acce t ably ‘ x 
the same mr . ns W 
night nat bry ‘ " 
n pedag ¥. s tb % 
4 that acl ‘ is 
srowtl pNESS N . 
tions wl t sr f s? 
s race has pass ‘ ’ 
son? N . . portant 
tesa , i we ) . \ } 
n ~ a v ’ : ~ : ta 
Vsics, “4 i \ ’ i 
sav 41 bra - Vee it 
eht \ e ¢ ' aT : 
bal ‘ is - \ \ 
eatis If as . . 
q Ss as ft \ i ALY is phe 
sible i i V text : y 
} ‘ RG ‘ “ . s \ 
2 tur 
ra good any ‘ . nl 
> i ’ ~ ix t S anys Tr 
as Englan a Anglo-Sax \ 1 har 
i tudes 4 i Ma s ta Vsics 
wionges fo t x i N sect sensa 
t sth I - t ta x “ 
ix sts ath sents eX] 1 is 
Wadavs 1 OV semsualists an the } 
I tS @liK t tte taking X} n 
y s tima « ~ for w it has been 
f t t m is Wiliv-nilly in the 
™ t t tual hist I major 
we can only submit, and it is idle to dis 
ite the reality of such things as food, money, 
mds, shoes, f is, enemi sunshine, ete. 
But tl inti-sensationalists, or perhaps the 
st adv 1 them, savy that, having once 
surrendered to the power of nature, and hav- 





ng allowed the futile ego in some measure to 
nee finds himself in synectic 
ircumambient and 


non-eLgo, 


partakes in its triumph. On the simple condition 


f obedience to the laws of nature, he can satis 
fy many of his selfish desires; a further sur 


render will bring him the higher delight of 


ealizing to some extent his ideas: a still fur 


i 


surrender confers upon him the function 


perating with nature and the course of 


things to grow new ideas andinstitutions. Al 
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most everybody will admit there is truth in 
this : the question is how fundamental that 
truth may be. There are those who hold that 
while the brute compulsiveness of things may 
be said to constitute their reality, yet the 
whole fact of reality, with the relation of the 
ego to the non-ego, is not described until the 
individual Will is recognized as merging into 
the environing non-ego, as the individual in- 
stant of time merges into its past and future. 
For these thinkers, the line between fact and 
figment (which may or may not resemble and 
represent fact), so far as it can be drawn at 
all, is to be drawn between the involuntary 
and the voluntary parts of cognition; so that 
products of sense-perception—this chair, this 
table, this inkstand—belong to the realm of 
unquestionable reality. But they do not fail 
to remark that the process of compulsion exer- 
cised by the non-ego upon the ego is not alto- 
gether instantaneous. A part of it is continued 
through centuries. Nor is this compulsion al- 
ways definitive. Resolute endeavor, aided by 
ingenuity and by favorable experiences, will 
often succeed in throwing off a part of the 
yoke. As for immediate experience, the indi- 
vidual sensation, it isthe affair of an instant; 
it is transformed before it can be recog- 
nized ; it is known to us as immediate only 
inferentially. 

The sensationalists, and Dr. Mach with them, 
draw the line between fact and figment otber- 
wise. Individual sensation is for them the only 
reality; all that results from the elaborative 
action of the mind is unreal. ‘ Nature,” says 
Mach, ‘‘is composed of sensations.” A chair 
or a table is not real. ‘The thing,” he tells 
us, ‘fis only an abstraction.” And again: 
‘“*The world is nut composed of things as its 
elements, but of colors, tones, pressures, ° 
in short, what we ordinarily call individual 
sensations.” Thus, all knowledge is based on 
and is merely representative of individual sen- 
sations, and all thought, all intellect, is of 
value only as subservient to peripheral or vis- 
ceral sensation. 

It was a favorite opinion of the pre-scientific 
sensationalists—Hobbes, Locke, and others— 
that abstraction and generalization were mere 
matters of convenience. Mach pushes this idea 
so far as to see no value in science except as an 
economy. ‘‘The end of science,” he says, ‘‘is 
to save experiences, by the reproduction and 
anticipation of facts in thought.” He does not 
make it quite clear why he should wish to save 
experiences, unless they are disagreeable, nor 
how he can save experiences except by slum- 
bering. However, it is not our purpose to 
make objections, but only to outline Dr. 
Mach’s opinion. It would seem that, all 
thought, memory, and higher feeling being 
held by the sensationalists as merely subservi- 
ent to ‘individual sensations,” if they could 
only be assured of a series of highly agreeable 
individual sensations for the rest of their lives, 
they should be content to forego all thought 
and all memory, and pass the time in an ‘ Epi- 
curus stye” of individual sensations. 

In science, metaphysics may be useful in fur- 
nishing a system of pigeon-holes in which all 
possible facts may be conveniently arranged, 
but what the scientific inquirer chiefly asks of 
it is that it should efface itself, as the French 
say, and not block the road of experimental 
inquiry. But Dr. Mach’s sensationalism ap- 
pears upon most important points quite at 
odds with the conclusions of science, the na- 
ture of the difference being this, that the 
scientific men wish to leave questions to be set- 
tled by experiment, while Mach wishes to fore- 
stall this by deciding them by metaphysics. 





For instance, the crowning doctrine of 
physics is that all the events in the physical 
universe are motions of matter. Heating and 
cooling, changes of color, sounds, electrifica- 
tion, all may have their physical qualities; 
but so far as they are extra-mental they are 
nothing but motions of particles in space. 
Many a metaphysician will offer to show you 
in advance that it must beso. The physicists 
at first propounded it as a question, and then 
went on to put that question to Nature in ex- 
periments. By this time they are pretty well 
satisfied that the answer is affirmative. But 
still they keep up their eternal teasing of the 
great mother, to see if the same answer will 
always be given. Mach, however, decides it is 
not so; his metaphysics has revealed that 
tohim. He seems to deny the kinetic theory 
of gases, and regards the whole atomic theory 
as destined to be overthrown. 

Again, Sir Isaac Newton formulated the three 
laws of motion which stand to-day in all the 
text-books. The first, due to Galileo, is that a 
body left to itself continues for ever to describe 
equal spaces in equal times on one straight line. 
The third, Newton s own achievement in great 
measure, the law of action and reaction, is 
that one body cannot be drawn back with- 
out other bodies on the same line being drawn 
forward to balance it. Now Newton, with his 
incomparable clearness of apprehension, saw 
that the third law implies that spatial displace- 
ment is not merely relative, and further that, 
this being granted, the first law implies 
that temporal duration is not merely relative. 
Hence, Newton drew the conclusion that there 
were such realities as Time and Space, and 
that they were something more than words 
expressive of relations between bodies and 
events. This was a scientific conclusion, based 
upon sound probable reasoning from establish- 
ed facts. It was fortified by Foucault’s pen- 
dulum experiment, which showed that the 
earth has an absolute motion of rotation equal 
to its motion relative to the fixed stars. More- 
over, Gauss and others were led to ask whether 
it be precisely true that he three angles of a 
triangle sum up to two right angles, and to 
say that observation alone can decide this 
question. Now, the mathematicians demon- 
strate that if that sum is not precisely two 
right angles, there issuch a thing as an abso- 
lute velocity of translation. Whether there be 
or not is to the minds of scientific men a ques- 
tion for experiment and observation to decide. 
But Mach will not let it go so. His metaphy- 
sics tells him that there is no such thing as 
absolute space and time, and consequently no 
such thing as absolute motion. The laws of mo- 
tion must be revised in such a way that they 
shall not predict that result of Foucault’s experi- 
ment which they did successfully predict, and 
the non-Euclidean geometry must be put aside 
on metaphysical grounds. Is not this making 
fact bend to theory ? 

The English of this translation has received 
the emphatic approval of Prof. Mach himself. 








VILLARIS FLORENTINE HISTORY. 


I primi due Secoli della Storia di Firenze: 
Ricerche di Pasquale Villari. Vol. I. Flo- 
rence: G. C. Sansoni. 1893. 


THE history of Italy has still to be written, 
even if we regard the peninsula, with Metter- 
nich, as simply a geographical expression. No 
history, moreover, is more difficult to write, 
for, in place of the development of a single na- 
tion under institutions fairly well known and 
intelligible, we have a congeries of States, each 





working out its own ideals under social organi- 
zations and impulses of the most diverse and 
often of the most transitory character, and all 
of them dominated on the one side by the Holy 
Roman Empire and on the other by the Holy 
See. To accomplish this clearly and creditably 
is a task to daunt the courage of the most 
enterprising scholar, for he must not only as- 
semble his material from an enormous mass of 
printed documents and an equally voluminous 
series of papers as yet accessible only in the 
archives, but he must codrdinate an infinite 
variety of petty details, he must trace effects 
to remote and obscure causes, and he must 
weigh the interaction of opposing influences 
more complicated than those which have ope- 
rated on the moral, social, and political evolu- 
tion of any other nation. 

So far has any adventurous historian been 
from accomplishing this task as a whole, that 
Prof. Villari informs us in his introduction 
that it yet remains to be done for the indivi- 
dual communities which formed the aggregate 
of medieval Italy. His own undertaking is 
more modest, and yet it is by no means an easy 
one, viz., to ascertain and set forth the origin 
and the vicissitudes for two centuries of the 
community which shared with Veuice the glory 
of being the most remarkable of the Italian re- 
publics—the little State which, under the name 
of Florence, at no time numbering within its 
walls a population of over a hundred thousand 
souls, made its influence felt from farthest 
Thule to central Asia, which organized a com- 
merce embracing the then known habitable 
globe, and used the resultant wealth in stimu- 
lating literature and the arts till it became the 
acknowledged leader and teacher of European 
culture. The external facts of Florentine his- 
tory are fairly well known and accessible, 
though the critical student has often to disso- 
ciate them from the legends which have en- 
crusted them; but to seek the causes and occa- 
sions of those facts and to trace the influences 
which raised the little Florentine commune to 
a position so commanding, to investigate the 
social and moral condition of its people, and to 
find the key to the changes in its political or 
ganization which succeeded each other with 
such phantasmagoric rapidity, is a labor wor- 
thy of the well-known learning and acumen of 
the author. 

The questions involved are of more than 
mere local interest, for though we may not 
wholly agree with Prof. Villari, that to the 
commune is due the idea of free institutions 
and the structure of modern political organi- 
zations, there can be no doubt that the free 
cities of the early Middle Ages exercised no 
little influence in determining the form and di- 
rection in which society has developed itself; 
and no study, by so able a writer, of the pro- 
cess in so active and intelligent a population as 
that of Florence can be without instruction 
for the student of human institutions in other 
lands. Florence, in fact, affords a peculiarly 
interesting field for such an investigation, for 
during the formative period its municipal con- 
stitution was remarkably plastic. One experi- 
ment succeeded another with a rapidity almost 
bewildering, as the people advanced towards 
the conception of a democratic republic. Yet 
this republic was in reality only an aristocracy. 
Even as late as the year 1494, not long before 
its final downfall under the power of the Me- 
dici, full citizenship was accorded to only about 
three thousand men. 

This aristocracy consisted of merchants and 
manufacturers. The gradually growing inde- 
pendence of the Tuscan cities had become vir- 
tually complete in the disorders following the 
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death of the Countess Matilda in 1115, when 
the Empire was unable to vindicate its claims 
to feudal suzerainty. and the Holy See was 
powerless to make good the testamentary 
provisions of the Countess, who had instituted 
the Church as her general legatee. One by 
one Florence dominated the feudal nobles in 
its neighborhood, and step by step it stripped 
them of influence within its walls. In the con- 
tinual revisions of the Constitution which took 
place during the thirteenth century the seven 
Arti Maggiori, or privcipal mercantile guilds, 
gradually becamethe governing power. Long 
participation in the management of their own 
associations, as well as of public affairs, trained 
their members to be politicians and statesmen 
and diplomatists as well as merchants. The 
policy of the republic was wholly commercial 
—its wars and its negotiations, like those of 
England, were carried on almost exclusively 
with the object of opening new avenues of 
trade; and itis well worthy of consideration 
how great an influence Florence and Venice 
have exercised in the gradual subordination of 
the military to the industrial spirit, which is 
perhaps the most marked peculiarity of mod- 
ern civilization. 

In nothing was the shrewdness of the Floren- 
tine traders more strikingly manifested than 
in their regulations to maintain their commer- 
cial reputation. Under the statutes of the 
guilds every piece of merchandise was closely 
scrutinized by officials appointed for the pur- 
pose, and every defect in quality, weight, or 
measure was punished with heavy fines. The 
ticket of the guild placed on a bale of goods 
was a guarantee recognized and valued in 
every market. In the same spirit the weight 
and fineness of the florin were religiously main- 
tained through every crisis, and while other 
States were suffering all the ills entailed by a 
debased coinage, the florin was everywhere re- 
cognized as a standard. giving to Florentine 
commerce an advantage which migbt be studied 
with profit by our own financial quacks. 

Brilliant as were the achievements of this 
commercial aristocracy, the system carried 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. The 
popolani grassi, or plutocrats, were involved 
in an endless struggle, on the one hand to keep 
the nobles and the people in subjection, and on 
the other to deprive of all liberty the cities sub- 
dued by force of arms so that the republic actu- 
ally became weaker the more its territory be- 
came extended and its apparent power increas- 
ed. A further source of decadence was de 
veloped in the decay of the manlier virtues, 
when war was no longer the rising of a people 
in arms led by their fellow-citizens, but was 
carried on by mercenaries hired for the occa- 
sion from military adventurers who had suc- 
ceeded in assembling Free Companies. The 
discontent of the mass of the population, de- 
prived of all share in the government, and op- 
pressed with taxes to defray the cost of the con- 
tinual wars necessitated by the commercial ex 
pansion of the ruling class, paved the way for 
the usurpation of the Medici, which was not so 
much the destruction of the liberties of a re- 
public as a revolution which reduced all classes 
to equality under a prince. 

All this is set forth by Prof. Villari with his 
wonted clearness and ability, and we shall look 
forward with interest to the promised comple 
tion of his work. 


The Ghost World. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer. 
London: Ward & Downey: Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1893. lémo. 
pp. vi, 447, 
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The Secret Commonwealth of Elves. Fauns, 
and Fairies: A Study in Folk-Lore and 
Psychical Research. The Text by Robert 
Kirk, M.A.. Minister of Aberfoyle, a. D. 
1691. The Comment by Andrew Lang, 
M.A., a. D. 1898. London: Published by 
David Nutt. 1893. Crown &vo, pp. Ixiv, 2 
(Biblioth¢que de Carabas, Vol. VIII 


Horackr, in the most charming of bis Epistles, 
makes true wisdom consist in shunning not only 





avarice, but also all other distracting fears | 


and passions, and asks the reader 


Sominia, terrores niagicos, miracula sal iis 
Nocturnos lemures portentaque Thessala rides 
He would be greatly amazed, could be return 
to our modern life, to see how large a part 
these things still play. Our present interest in 
them, it Is true, is largely antiquarian and 
scientific: still, that would not account for the 


widespread concern in manifestations of the | 


spiritual world which makes a market for 
books like Mr. Dyer'’s. It is not necessary to 
seek for a survival of superstitious beliefs and 
observances among savage tribes. Enough vet 
remains in the most cultivated and enlighten 
ed circles of civilized society to prove the enor 
mous tenacity of beliefs which our ancestors 
entertained for untold ages. Mr. Leland’s 
‘Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradi 
tion,’ recently reviewed in this journal, shows 
how a great mass of classical Roman, and even 
ante-Roman, superstitions are found among 
the peasants of Italy, and Mr. Crawford, in his 
last delightful novel, * Pietro Ghisleri, gives a 
striking example of the survival of the belief 
in the jeftatura, or ‘evil eye,” among the 
tivated Romans of the present day 

It is this universal, unscientific interest wh 


leads us to draw our chairs closer about the 
tire on a winter's night and unconsciously fall 
to telling ghost stories, some of them taken 
from our own experience, or that of our inti 
mate friends. For such occasions Mr. Dyer 
has furnished a convenient compend of the 
subject, arranged under suitable headings, and 
dealing with every phase of the * Ghost 
World,” from the soul's exit at death to checks 
and spells against its further wander 
author is a practised hand at such collections, 
and the present volume is but one of a lon 





series on * English Folk-Lore,’ 

Customs,’ * Domestic Folk-Lore, 
Gleanings,’ * Folk-Lore of Plants.” and * Folk 
Lore of Shakespeare. These works are all 
made with care and taste and will be found 
agreeable reading. The present volume is 

exception, and as it makes no claim to be an 
original contribution to the subjeet, it does not 


need any lengthy criticism. The 
adopted the modern method of comparative 
study, and draws upon the ghost stories of 





savages, using freelv our own abori 


- 
i 





as given in Dorman’s * The Orig 





Superstitions,” ete.. and the two remarkable 





articles in the Nineteenth Century, vol. x1 
by A. Lang, **Comparative Stady of Ghast 
Stories,” and in the Contempora R 

vol. xlviii, by J. G. Frazer, ** The Primitive 
Ghost.” A remarkable proof of the universa’- 
ty of Shakspere is to be found in his it 
references to almost every phase of the present 


| subject, and Mr. Dyer has aptly quoted him on 


Many occasions 


ious work is that of the Rev 





. . 3 - —— Pe }. 
reprinted by Mr. Lang in the 





ee ge ad Tia ane) we 

ie Carabas The author was 

Aberfovle in Scotland, the voung 

est and s son of a minister of the same 
place Little is known of his life: he was of 


scholarly tastes, publishing a Psalter in Gaelic 


2533 


and being engaged on an Irish translation of 





the Bible. He was twice married and had two 


ar one, in view of 





sons. His end was a singul 
the book we shall presentivy mention Sir 
Walter Scott savs ¢ Letters on Demonology 
and Witcheraft,’ second edition, London, 1831 
p. 160 
*Althou the learned divine’s monument. 
with his ne > duly inseribed, is to be seen at 
the east end of the churchvard at Aberfovle, 
vet those acquainted with bis al history do 
not believe that he enjovs the natural repose of 
the tomb. His successor, the Rev Dr. Jrahame 
has informed us of the general belief, that as 











Mr. Kirke was walking one evening in his 
night-cown upon a J? shi, or fairy mount, in 
the vicinity of the manse or parsonage, be 
hold’ he sank down in what seemed to be a fit 


of apoplexy, which the unenlightered took for 


death, while the more understanding knew it 
te be a swoon produced bv the supernuatural in 
fluence f the people whose precincts he had 
Violated After the ceremony of a seeming 
fureral, the form of the Rev. Robert Kirke ay 
peared to a relation and commanded him t ) 


to Grahameof Duchrav, ancestor of the presen 


(ien. Graham Stirtnu ‘Sav to Duchray, whe 





ismy cousin, as well as vour own, that | am 
not dead, but a captive in Fairv Land: and 
only one .chance remains for my hberation 
When the posthumous child. of which my wife 
has been delivered since my disappearance 
shall be brought to baptism, Twill appear in 
the room, when, if Duchrav shall throw over 
mv head the Knife or dirk which be holds in his 
hand. TL mavy be restored to = ery but ‘f this 
oppoertunitv is wt, lo am at for ever 
Duchrav was al ied of what was to be done 
Che cerer iv plac it Apparition 
Mr k ® was visibly s “ they wer 
seated at tal t Graha ( Duchray, in 
his astonis nt, fa 1 to perform tl or 
nonvy en ed. and « to feared ¢ at Mr 
Kirke st i sw lin Fairy Land 
Mr. Kirk's litt book was written TAN] 
rnd was probably t ted t s w he 
n edition of ‘ tired Dies appeared 
ut Edinbur rom t ss of ames Balla: 
yne & ¢ panv for ] : X& ¢ pany of 
Lond title — in 
print the printers sav One h ired contes 
nly reprinted bears the «date f 1am, but 
the title-pa with that date was probably 
nlv the title na fa anuscript: at least n 
py of an edit f has vet been found 
nanv of the great hi es of England or at 
Abbotsford hough Sir Walter Scott men 
tions it ni w ld bably hav had it if it 
Yisted I ‘ t f . is rar but at 
ist y s this try nthe Ar 
\ I) W hiot wit ? raft in the 
Corn: versity Lil v It is a quart f 
| \ P w rt 45-UT ars ecupied 
the title of “Appendix.” with ‘Ex 
tracts from a Treatise on the Second Sight, 
ams, Apparitions, ets By Theophilus In- 
sulanus. Edin., 17 SV This appendix is 
tted in Mr. Lang's reprint 
Mr. Kirk's book ts the most curious imagina- 
Written in 1601 by a Seotch divine, it is 
nothing ssthana alm assumption of the ex- 
istence at that time of a commonwealth of 
ves, fauns, and fairies, whose government, 
habits, et are minutely described upon the 


authority of ‘‘Men of Second Sight” (it is not 
lear whether the author himself was one of 
these by virtue of his being a seventh son), the 
nethod of obtaining which gift is also care- 
xplained. These fairies are of a middle 
betwixt man and angel; they inhabit 
subterranean abodes, which they change at 
each quarter of the year. ‘* They are distribut- 
ed in tribes and orders, and have children, 
nurses, marriages, deaths, and burials: their 
apparel and speech is like that of the people 
and country under which they live: they are 
said to have aristocratical rulers and laws, but 
no discernible religion, love, or devotion to 
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wards God,” ‘their weapons are most what 
solid earthly bodies, nothing of iron, ‘but much 
of stone, like to yellow soft flint spa, shaped 
liked a barbed arrow-head, but flung like a 
dart, with great force.” The moral character 
of these ‘‘subterraneans” is minutely de- 
scribed on p. 25, and the conclusion is, ‘ But 
for swearing and intemperance, they are not 
observed so subject to those irregularities, as 
toenvy, spite, hypocrisy, lying, and dissimu- 
lation.” 

The author adds to the evidence given by his 
friends, etc., a letter from Lord Tarbott to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle, in which many additional 
instances of second sight are narrated. The 
remainder of the little work is taken up with a 
discussion of various questions relating to sec- 
ond sight and the objects upon which it is ex- 
ercised, as, for instance, that it is not unsuit- 
able to reason nor the Holy Scriptures; the 
difference between second sight and compact 
and witchcraft; the effect of acquiring second 
sight upon the acquirer’s body, mind, or ac- 
tions; whether the ‘‘subterraneans ’ are sub- 
ject to vice, lust, passion, and injustice as we 
who live on the surface of the earth; how they 
are generated; and finally, as to the interposi- 
tion of Satan. 

Such is the.curious little work which Mr. 
Lang has undertaken to edit, and to which he 
has prefixed an introduction of great interest 
and value. A few years ago Mr. David Mac- 
Ritchie (‘The Testimony of Tradition,’ Lon- 
don, 1890) advanced the theory that the British 
Isles were once occupied by a race of dwarfs 
dwelling in artificial caves which still survive. 
The race yet lives in popular memory as fairies, 
and their former abodes are known as ‘‘ fairy 
hills.” Mr. Lang (as had already been done) 
shows the untenability of this theory, partly 
by historical proofs, and partly by arguments 
drawn from comparative folk-lore. Mr. Lang’s 
own conclusion is given on p. Ixv: ‘ As to the 
fairy belief, we conceive it to be a complex 
matter, from which tradition, with its memory 
of earth-dwellers, is not wholly absent, while 
more is due to a survival of the pre-Christian 
Hades, and to the belief in local spirits.” A 
still more interesting topic involved in Mr. 
Kirk’s work is the origin of the belief in sec- 
ond sight and the phenomena (house-haunting, 
etc.) attributed to fairies. A large number of 
cases, old and new (the list is far from exhaus- 
tive), are examined without any satisfactory 
conclusion. As to second sight and telepathy, 
Mr. Lang thinks that they may owe their ori- 
gin to events of an ordinary kind, illusions, 
eases of mistaken identity, or hallucination; 
but there are many instances of veridical sec- 
ond sight which cannot be explained in this 
way, and we must await further researches on 
the part of psychologists. 

The volume, like all of the series, is beauti- 
fully printed, and is adorned with a frontis- 
piece by Lockhart. Bogle, representing a fairy 
appearing to a Highlander by moonlight. Mr. 
Lang also contributes a poetical dedication to 
Robert L. Stevenson, and a charming poem 
to the memory of Mr. Kirk (the inscription 
on whose tombstone, we learn from another 
source, has been renewed by the piety of his 
latest editor). 





L’Art du Rire et de la Caricature. Par Ar- 
stne Alexandre. Paris: Quantin (Librairies- 
Imprimeries Réunies.) 

BECAUSE of the great difficulty of the task, 

Champfleury (we have his word for it) under- 

took the history of caricature in antiquity. To 

record the development of the art throughout 





the ages would mean labor far more arduous 
and prolonged; for this reason, probably, M. 
Arséne Alexandre was wise to evade it. Than 
sucha record nothing would be more interesting. 
‘‘Tell me what a man laughs at and I will tell 
you what that man is,” has passed into a truism 
no less applicable to men taken collectively. In 
the jests and gibes of a nation is reflected the 
national character. The real history of carica- 
ture must prove as well the history of civiliza- 
tion. So extended a scheme, however, comes 
not within the scope of M. Alexandre’s work, 
as he himself is the first to admit. There is no 
question with him, he says at the very outset, 
of compiling a learned chronicle: that would be 
scarce amusing enough (and here he may be 
right), nor could much be learned from it if he 
did (and here we find him wholly wrong). But 
if he gayly disclaims all pretensions to method, 
if he declares that, so far as he is concerned, 
dates may take care of themselves, it is not for 
us to criticise him when he leaves undone those 
things which he never proposed to do. We 
may believe it foolish not to relate facts essen- 
tially appropriate, if not indispensable, simply 
because they have been related before and 
elsewhere. We may hold it impossible to avoid 
politics when writing on caricature. In a 
word, we may not accept his attitude on the 
subject—indeed, we may think it one sadly to 
be deplored. But we must recognize it honest- 
ly if we would form a fair estimate of his 
book. 

As aseries of light articles, his chapters make 
very pleasant reading. They might have served 
as delightful feuilletons in any one of the Paris 
papers, and, for all we know, many of them 
may have appeared first in that form. M. 
Alexandre has an easy style—‘‘chatty,” the 
‘*new journalist” would call it. Moreover, 
despite his modest ambitions, he has evidently 
studied the caricature of many lands and many 
phases, and he succeeds in impressing the read- 
er with his sympathetic knowledge and keen 
appreciations. The fact is, it is because he 
knows so much that one wishes he had been 
willing to learn—or think—a little more. 
While, nominally, he disdains method, practi- 
cally he is not altogether superior to it. He 
begius at the beginning—with the broad, se- 
rene, primitive laughter of the builders of the 
Pyramids, the creators of the Sphinx. He traces 
the progress of caricature and its countless 
changes in the art of Greeks and Romans—ever 
graceful, for all its grotesqueness, with the 
former; too often verging to vulgarity with the 
latter. He follows it still further, until it de- 
velops into the grim humor and awful gayety 
of medizwvalism, when men could laugh loudest 
at death and the devil and the very horrors 
they dreaded most. And so he continues to 
mark its progress through century after centu- 
ry, in country after country, down to the Fo- 
rains and Schlittgens and Du Mauriers who are 
now the joy of readers of Le Courrier Fran- 
cais, Fliegende Blitter, and Punch. He even 
interrupts the smooth flow of his gossip to 
point out the influence of time and race on its 
manifestations—to explain that the caricature 
which was fantastic in the Middle Ages became 
theological with the Reformation, bloody with 
the Revolution; that the laughter which was 
brutal with the English Hogarth was terrible 
with the Spanish Goya, tragic with the French 
Daumier. He records also the appearance of 
the first type of genuine vitality in the illus- 
trated press—Mounier’s Prudhomme, the great 
figure of Philipon’s Caricature, the first paper 
devoted to the art which gave it its name. But 
he touches upon these matters all too lightly; 
he may recognize their ‘‘ profound philosophy,” 





but he is content to note his recognition and 
pass on. Take the last-mentioned alone, for 
example. What could be more important and 
significant in the history of caricature than the 
transference of popular types from the stage 
to the newspapers—the conversion of Maccus 
and Pappus, of the characters of the ‘‘ Comme- 
dia dell’ Arte,” into the Robert Macaire of 
Daumier, the Beisele and Hisele of German 
fame, the Ally Sloper and British Workman of 
British origin? But upon this he dwells not; 
no hint does he offer of the strange modern 
transformation scene, as it were. The fact is, 
throughout, prominence is given according to, 
not the importance of subject, or type, or de- 
velopment, but the strength of the author’s own 
preferences. 

This is most conspicuous when he comes to 
contemporary caricature. He is complete and 
exhaustive enough in dealing with French 
caricaturists, though friendsbip and personal 
prejudice no doubt influenced him not a little 
in his unstinted praise of Willette and Forain. 
But the caricature of foreign lands he has un- 
derstood not so well, and therefore has cared 
for less : as a consequence, it is presented with 
a superficial treatment that is appalling, or 
with mistakes that amuse. To class Walter 
Crane’s illustrations for fairy tales with the 
work of English caricaturists is a blunder not 
unworthy of a Frenchman. But his national- 
ity is scarce an excuse when M. Alexandre re- 
cords the death of Mr. Du Maurier in 1892! 
Grant that in the effort to adapt Punch to the 
British Matron, the vigor of English caricature 
has suffered, this is no reason why Charles 
Keene should be dismissed with a word and 
without a single example of his work, while 
pages are devoted to Randolph Caldecott. 
Caricature in Germany fares little better; in 
America it is disposed of in a couple of short 
paragraphs. M. Alexandre’s arguments to 
hide what we fear is his ownignorance are not 
convincing ; in Judge and Puck he has discov- 
ered too little art and too much politics. But 
these, if we mistake not, have been the chief 
characteristics of caricature in all time. 

To realize that inartistic rendering is neither 
anew thing nor the special product of America, 
we have but tolook at the illustrations. To pub- 
lish them, the text most probably was a mere 
excuse. And yet, like the text, they show that 
M. Alexandre, if interested in his subject, has 
brought to its presentment no individuality of 
observation, no freshness of selection. He has 
collected together but the old stock examples, 
as inevitable in a book about caricature as are 
the early playing-cards and the St. Christopher 
in a treatise on engraving. In the last chap- 
ters, dealing with contemporary work, of 
course he has been able to reproduce drawings 
less hackneyed, and here his apparently inti- 
mate relations with Willette and Forain have 


‘stood him in good stead. But, for the rest, he 


has kept to the beaten track. In the whole 
collection, perhaps nothing is so striking as the 
lack of artistic distinction. Invention, humor, 
fantasy, originality, gayety, audacity, vigor, 
fearlessness—these are qualities found in al- 
most every illustration. But artistic ability is 
seldom to the fore. It seems as if, in the effort 
to make his meaning clear, the artist had been 
compelled to sacrifice its artistic expression. 
There could be no better instance of the disas- 
trous effect of the literary element when it 
prevails in art. 

It is well worth noting, however, that in this 
respect the modern are somewhat in advance of 
the earlier caricaturists. There are exceptions, 
necessarily: the old men who recorded their 
jests on the stones of the parish church or the 
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stalls of the monastic choir, were not often en 
tirely preoccupied with the story they had t 
tell. Weare not sure that Holbein’s Dance of 
Death should be included in such a series; but if 
it should, then it also we must except from the 
generalrule. But few will dispute that in the 
work of Breughel and Callot, or again of Ho- 
garth, Gillray, and Rowlandson, to whom M 
Alexandre lends preéminence, the literary far 
outbalances the artistic interest. Goya was 
too great as an artist to be supremie as a cari- 
caturist. Daumier’s concessions to caricature 
interfered sorely with his art. We cannot re 
echo the verdict of Baudelaire that he was one 
of the most important men, not only in carica 
ture but in modern art. Cnly now avd then 
(asin the drawing published by M. Alexandre, 
where Liberty, most dramatically conceived 
and executed, appears in the doorway at the 
last council of the ex-ministers) are we remind 
ed of the really fine artist who was lost in the 
clever caricaturist. And so one might go on 
through the list. To-day, however, we see 
men like Charles Keene in England (for the 
present purpose he must still be counted among 
contemporary illustrators), Schlittgen and 
Reinecke in Germany, Willetts, and Caran 
D’ Ache, and Forain (at their best, be it under- 
stood: success threatens to make them careless), 
who are no less concerned with the manner in 
which they render their tale or jest than with 
its meaning; who, in order to raise a laugh, 
never find it imperative to forego all beauty of 
line and composition. Something of healthy 
vitality may have departed from modern werk, 
but it has gained in artistic force and ex- 
pression. 





Thomas Jefferson, By James Schouler, LL.D., 
author of ‘History of the United States 
under the Constitution. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1893. [** Makers of America” 
Series. ] 

In treating of Jefferson as a ‘“‘maker of 
America” it is not easy to draw the line be- 
tween biography and history, and it certainly 
is not easy to write anything new which shall 
be true. But the history of great events with 
the biography of great characters is said to 
call for periodical reconstruction, according 
as the angle of human vision changes from age 
to age, and in this sense it was entirely proper 
that Dr. Schouler should essay rightly to divide 
the word of truth under both of these heads 
for the present generation. And he is well 
equipped for his task, alike by his historic 
studies and by sympathy for his subject, when 
Jefferson is regarded in the deeper relations 
which he bore to the politics of his time. View- 
ing American history in its more immediate 
connection with the personage whose life and 
labors are here passed under review, he finds 
in Jefferson, ‘*stem-winding, as it were, in his 
mechanism,” one of those spontaneous and cre- 
ative natures which required ‘*no extraneous 
key to setand keep him going.” Dr. Schouler 
sees clearly that all the intuitions of Jeffer- 
son, whether they are to be characterized for 
his justification or for his condemnation, were 
presageful of the nineteenth century, with its 
liberalism in politics and its liberality in reli- 
gion. 

It may be said that the political Aufhkldrung 
of this century came to its first distinct expres- 
sion in the American Revolution. of which 
Jefferson was the literary interpreter in the 
Declaration of Independence. It came to its 
second portentous expression in the French 
Revolution, of which Jefferson was a close ob- 
server, and in the beneticence of which he cor 
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tinued to believe despite all the excesses with 
which it was accompanied. He felt by the in 
stincts of a natural sympathy what the stu- 


dent of history now perceives by 





these two great epoch-making events were 
part and parcel of a great common move 
ment for the emancipation of man from the 
thraldom of tyranny and superstition. As 
early as 1753 we find the Earl of Chesterfield 
writing that ‘tall the symptoms which he had 
ever met with in history, previous to great 
changes and revolutions in government, were 
then existing and daily increasing in France,” 
but he had no sympathy with the deep motive 
of this political unrest, and no comprehension 
of its significant place in the world-wide ev 
lution of political thought and aspiraticn 

It must be admitted to the praise of Jetfer 
son’s sagacity as a political philosopher, that he 
seems to have attained **to something of pro 
phetie strain” in the presence of this century's 
democratizing tendency long before that ten 
dency had come to a fixed effect and had regis 
tered itself in our social institutes and political 
enactments. Indeed, one of Jefferson's bio 
graphers is bold to say that ‘if Jefferson was 
wrong, America is wrong “—so completely was 
the spirit of America foreshadowed in his per 
ceptions. In the evolution of politics, the Past, 
to use the well-worn figure made so familiar 
by Goethe, is perpetually weaving itself with 
the Future in the loom of the Present, or, as 
Freeman has phrased it, in plain pedestrian 
prose, ‘‘ History is past politics and polities 
present history "—that is, history getting itself 
made. The ordinary reader of history towards 
the close of the last century (who as an * ordi 


nary’ reader cannot be presumed to have been 


gifted with that prescience which is skilled to 


desery coming events in the shadows they cast 
before them) may well be pardoned if, before 
the American and the French Revolutions and 
for long years afterward, it should have seemed 
to him that what we call to-day the ‘hist 

forces,” or the philosophy which teaches by ex- 
ample, were to be sought in alliance with the 
party of Alexander Hamilton rather than with 
the party of Jefferson. Prof. William (+. Sum 


ner, We remember, in his sketch of Han 


considered as a *‘maker of America.” attempt- 
ed to find a providential mission for that 
structive and at the same time reactionary 
statesman in the necessity that was at first laid 
on the country to retrieve itself from tl 


lar license and military incivism incident t 
revolutionary period. This necessity, how 
ever, Was one which soon spent its for udet 
the settled government of the Federal Const 
tution, and it Was mainly because the Federal 
ist party sought to pass off this necessity f 


more than it was worth in the domain of po 
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French than English in his political met 
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trations of the various places connected with 
the Maid’s brief career do not add to the use- 
fulness of the work. <A fair bibliography of 
French and English works is not without value. 





Gun and Camera in Southern Africa. By 
H. A. Bryden. Mlustrations and map, Lon- 
don: E. Stanford. 1893, Pp. xiv, 544. vo. 

Tris title hardly does justice to an unusually 

attractive book. It is far more than a mere 

hunter's record of game killed, though some of 
the adventures told recall those of Gordon- 

Cumming. The first part, in addition to the 

main incidents of life on a station in Bechu- 

analand, contains a clear and sober account of 
the present condition and prospects of this 
part of British South Africa. These are dis- 
tinetly encouraging. Not only is the availa- 
ble land being rapidly taken up for ranches, 
mostly by syndicates, but the natives, also, 
are increasing in numbers and wealth, the 
wagon-transport service being now largely in 
their hands. ‘‘The main arbiter of life and 
death” to the Bechuana, however, is the drink- 
traffic, which has ruined the Hottentot and 

Cape Kaffir, but is up to this time prohibited 

in the Protectorate. If, as there is some rea- 

son to fear will be the case, ‘‘ Bechuanaland is 
handed over to the uncontrolled mercies of 
the Cape Colony, and the old Dutch wine- 

farming, brandy-selling party (and it is a 

strong—almost a supreme—party in the Cape 

Parliament) is suffered to work its will, the 

country will be flooded with vile cheap liquor 

and the natives ruined irredeemably.” 

In a hunting trip to the northward the au- 
thor passed through the territory of Khama, 
the most enlightened native whom South 
Africa has produced. He more than confirms 
what other travellers have reported of this re- 
markable chief. Here is the account of Kha- 
ma’s ordinary day’s occupations: ‘‘ From 
earliest dawn he is up and riding about, here 
directing native labor in the cornfields out- 
side the town, there selling grain and oxen to 
the passing expedition, helping the hunter, 
traveller, and explorer in every possible way, 
administering justice in his ‘ kotla,’ holding 
prayers for a short space in the afternoon for 
such as like to attend, buying and inspecting 
ploughs and other implements for his people, 
or seeing that they are fairly dealt by in their 
negotiations with the up-country traders.” 
That his people are not unworthy their ruler 
the following incident shows: 

**T saw in the compound of the Bechuana 
Trading Association 300 American ploughs 
ready for sale. After Khama had chosen the 
two or three required for his own use, his 
tribesmen were allowed to buy, and in one day 
the whole stock was bought, paid for, and 
taken away. Not bad business this when it is 
remembered that each plough sold for the price 
of £5 cash, or the up-country equivalent of a 
good ox.” 

The chief gave Mr. Bryden permission to 
shoot in his country, for, in addition to his 
other claims to respect, he preserves the large 
game which still roams, though in greatly di- 
minished numbers, in the plains to the south 
of the Zambesi; and the second part of the 
book is devoted to an account of this trip, 
which was taken in wagons through the Kala- 
hari desert nearly to the shores of Lake 
Ngami. While part of this region is absolute- 
ly waterless, a considerable part of the so- 
called desert is ‘tone of the finest natural 
ranching countries in the world.” Here our 
author had an opportunity of shooting giraffe, 
which still are to be found in the *‘thirst- 





land” in troops numbering several score. 
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There is apparently no immediate danger of 
the extinction of this interesting animal, 
especially if the British officials see that the 
existing game laws are observed. The natives 
hunt the giraffe for his hide. which sometimes 
attains the extraordinary thickness of an inch 
and a half, and is used by them for sandals and 
whips. 

Interspersed with Mr. Bryden’s very enter- 
taining account of his sport are many valua- 
ble notes on the fauna of the country, the 
birds being described with unusual care and 
fulness of detail. There are also chapters on 
the giraffe, the game birds of the hunting- 
grounds, and the present distribution of large 
game in South Africa. The closing chapter 
contains some useful directions and suggestions 
for wagon travelling. The numerous illustra- 
tions, from photographs mostly taken by the 
author, are especially interesting and well- 
chosen. An admirable index and useful map 
add still further to the value of Mr. Bryden’s 
very entertaining and instructive book. 





A Short History of Ireland, from the Earliest 
Times to 1608. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1893. vii, 565 pp. 

STRANGE to say, one of the periods of Ireland's 

deepest suffering and degradation (that of the 

famine and exodus of 1846 to 1852) was a golden 
season in her literary history. The Ordnance 

Survey, instituted twenty years previously un- 

der Colby and Drummond, had brought for- 

ward Irish scholars like O’Curry and O’Do- 
novan. The translation of the ‘Annals of 
the Four Masters’ was undertaken. The 
publications of the Archzological and Celtic 
Societies began to appear. Petrie cleared up 
the mystery in which the ignorance of pre- 
vious antiquarians had involved the history of 
the round towers. The writings of Davis and 
the young Irelanders threw a patriotic glow 
over graver studies. Zeuss’s ‘Grammatica 

Celtica’ lent a deeper and wider interest to the 

study of the Irish language and everything re- 

lating to the history and traditions of the coun- 
try. It was for the first time fully realized 
what a unique place was held by Ireland in the 

European family of nations, as one where an 

old civilization had existed untouched by con- 

tact with Roman rule; one where the Celtic 
language and Celtic laws and a pastoral ar- 
rangement of society had been conserved down 
to the end of the sixteenth century. No man 
has done more than Dr. Joyce to render avail- 
able for the ordinary reader the cream of the 
labors of such scholars. His ‘ Names of Irish 

Places,’ his ‘Celtic Romances,’ have added en- 

during charm and interest to every hill and 

valley in Ireland. He has proved himself some- 





what of an Admirable Crichton in the domain | 


of Irish literature. Besides the books above 
named he has given usa scholarly introduction 
to Irish grammar, he has taken down and pub- 


lished ancient music that might otherwise have 


been lost, he has written on ‘School Manage- 
ment’ and on the ‘Care and Use of Handi- 
craft Tools,’ and he has now ventured upon the 
troubled waters of Irish history. 

The volume before us consists of two por- 
tions. We have a popular account of the 
language, manners, customs, and institutions 
of the ancient Irish. We have also a history 
of the island down to 1608. The first appears 
tousmost to justify the care bestowed upon the 
work. It fills a long acknowledged want. We 
are not aware of any other source to which 
the ordinary reader could turn for reliable col- 
lected information within a reasonable com- 
pass concerning the subjects treated. The au- 


thor’s succinct exposition of the principal fea- 
tures of the Breton Institutes is peculiarly 
happy. The laws and customs comprised with- 
in the Breton Code came down from the re 
motest antiquity. They held sway over the 
minds and feelings of the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of Ireland until three hundred 
years ago. The change from them to English 
law was a complete wrench. The two systems 
did not fade one into the other. Whether for 
good or ill, the influence of the native system 
is still traceable in the character and thoughts 
of the people. Much which in late ages has 
been considered lawless in the inhabitants of 
Ireland was in truth, perhaps unconsciously in 
many instances, an adherence to the old princi- 
ples ground into the race by immemorial 
usage. The most important portions of this 
code annotated by ancient jurists have, with- 
in late years, under the supervision of com- 
petent scholars, been published by the Gov- 
ernment. 

In the historical portion of Mr. Joyce's 
book are ably and clearly brought out the 
initial mistakes made in the ‘‘ settlement ” and 
government of the country, which have since 
led to such deplorable consequences. The An- 
glo-Norman policy of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries— 
that of regarding the mass of the Irish people 
as necessarily the ‘‘ King’s enemies "—is still, 
in the estimate of a powerful British party, 
the only true policy to be applied in the gov- 
ernment of the country. Yet, upon the whole, 
the historical portions of this book disappoint 
us. They are honestly, conscientiously, and 
reliably done; but there is a certain stiffness, 
a certain want of breadth of view, especially 
in the chapters relating to the original in- 
habitants of the island and the introduction of 
Christianity. We miss the broad scholarship, 
the grasp and fervor of a Green. We are 
promised a further volume, carrying down 
the history of the country to the present day. 
The historical portion will then run to con- 
siderably more than twice the length of Mr. 
Walpole’s ‘Short History.’ 

Dr. Joyce has brought to his task a lore and 
an acquaintance with details of the history of 
his country which Mr. Walpole could not lay 
claim to. But, after the closest examination 
we have been able to give to the book before 
us, we are obliged to confess that the work of 
the latter writer still holds its place as the 
most satisfactory popular history of Ireland, 
whereas Dr. Joyce's early chapters, respecting 
the manners and customs, cannot, as we have 
already stated, be elsewhere matched. 
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MEISTERSCHAFT SUPERSEDED 
BY ITS OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only ee. 
sede his former system, publish hed 20 years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma- 
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linguist and foremost teacher of the age,”’ enabling any 
one to learn to 
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if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode- 
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COURS DE LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
LES PREMIERS PAS. 
Par L. CHARLES Roux, A.M., Professeur de Francais au 
Vermont Academy. Boston: CARL SCHOENHOF, 
114 Tremont Street. §0.75. 


“Tt combines the best features of the natural and 
—, methods in a very satisfactory manner.”’— 
—Prof. W. L. Montague, A.M., Amherst College. 


A monthly magazine for 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 
is highly recommended by 
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press as “ the best effort yet made to assist the student 
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gle copies, 20 cents. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 
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THE Arctic PROBLEM 
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and in tint, $3.00 


* Prof. Heilprin has set fi wth arly and convine 
ingly the plain issues involved in “th Arctic prob 
lem - Nature (London) 

‘The result is that an hour with Prof Heilprin’s 
hac is as good as a week ina library . . ~— Brook 


lyn Standard-Union, 


f , 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


Svo, 17 plates, $3.00 





v the Same Aut 


* Rarely does one fin 1 So charming a combination 
of rhetoric and science V. ¥. Crit 


THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
OF EVOLUTION. 


A Popular Exposition of Facts bearing upon 


taeda al Fully illustrated, S1.0« 


The Cont emgarar P ‘uelishing Co. 


628 Chestnut Str 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. | 
Two Bites at a Cherry, with | 


Other Tales. 


A book of —— short stories, written in | 


the most delightful style, by THomAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH, author of * Marjorie Daw and 
Other Stories, ete. I6mo, $1.25 


Sub=-Ceelum: 
Human World. 


This book describes an ideal state of society 
and mode of life, interesting. suggestive, an 
singularly free from everything visionary 


and fi intastic, by A. P. Russet. author 
‘Ina Club Corner, * A Clut ih La 
brary Notes,” and * Characteristi ' 
$1.25 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & cO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








43 SWEET 
YEARS TONED. 
BEFORE SOLD 

THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT 

| MODERATE PRICES cme mi ASONABLI 
EVERY INSTRU MENT FULL ARRAN 


CATALOGUES FREE 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 







FRUIT AND 


T R E E. ORNAMENTAL 


Small Fruits, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants for Fall 
Planting. manell me ger meee alogue srr. 


ELLWANGER & ARRY Mt.Hope Nurse:ies, 


, ROCHESTER. N Y 









A Sky-Built | 
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T. ¥. CROWELL & CO. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. 


The best works in fiction, history, biography, 
aud poetry carefully selected and edited 
Suitable for any library, and attractive to 
readers and students of the most refined tastes, 
at a low price. Printed in clear, readable 
type, on fine English finish paper, and bound 
in a neat, durable style Hach volume con 
tains a carefully printed and artistic frontis 
piece, adding greatly to the interest and value 
of the series. Cloth, leather tithes, gilt top, 
ejiges slightly trimmed, with ample margins 
I2mo, per vol., $1.00 
Sixty volumes are now ready, and other vol 

umes are in preparation. It is the intention 

of the publishers to include in this series only 
those works which are fairly entitled to be 
included among the best books, by such authors 


fas George Eliot, Irving, Dickens, Thackeray, 


Hugo, Walter Scott, Carlyle, Cooper, Boswell, 
Lytton, ete. Descriptive Catalogue sent on 
application 


Tom Brown's School Days. 


By Tuomas Hvuaues. Printed on flue paper 
and fully illustrated by H. W. Peirce Bho 
togravure frontispiece: 1 vol, bowed, TJma, 
cloth, neat gold line on cover, gilt top, 81. 
white back and corners, fancy paper on side, 
gilt top, &1.50: silk, full gilt edges, @. 9); 
half calf, gilt top, &.00 


Tom Brown at Oxford. 


By Tu rm AS Hugues. Printed on fine paper, 
and illustrate: 1 wi th 34 reproductions of fine 


phot ‘eT aphs of picturesque features of 
Osf Phot eravul frontispieces, 2 vols, 
tx — Imo, cloth, neat geld line on cover, 
gilt top, per wol., 81.50, white back and ‘or 
ners, fancy paper on side, gilt top per vi 
21.5); silk, full gilt edes per vol, #3 


half calf, gilt t Pp. per vol, 3.00 


- — ia , 
Shelley's — Works. 
Edited by Epwarp Do EN. Printed on dine 
paper from new plates, and illustrated with 
portrait and original photogravures by Mer 

‘ 


rill, Peirce, Garrett, and Cope a i vols., 
boxed. I2mo, cloth, neat gold line on cover, 
gilt top, per vol, $1.3): white back and cor 
ners, fancy paper on side, gut top, per vel., 
21 50: silk. full gilt edgy ner 1 =a 
ei ery mR, til ti tines, |} ' V i Set, 
half calf. gilt top, per vol, uo 


Cambridge Book of Poetry and 
Song. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE FIskk Bates. Printed 
mm fine paper, ne ustrated with | ~ te ‘eTA 
ita of La ongtk How and Whittier 

1 illustrations by the best artists 

n witains 40 poems in auto 

ile, 2 vols. boxed. 12mo, cloth, 

1 cover, gilt top, per vol., 

wk and corners, fancy paper 

. per vol., &1.50; silk, full gilt 
® ¢ 


$2.™): half calf, gilt top, per 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


yand uniformly bind their volumes, we can now fur 


Covers for the Nation, 


n regular bo ok form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers fora small charge. These, 
have black cloth sides, morocco back and corners, and 
are stamped in gold on back, THe Nation. Price 75 
ents each, p»stpaid 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII to LVL, 
i ¢., since the increase in size to 24 pages «ach issue. 
For the earlier volumes we cannot furntsh covers.) 


THE NATION. BOX 704. New York 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


RoYAL BAKING PowpER Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Highest of all 





CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR, 1893. 





EM. TERQUEM, 


Representative of the French Publishers. 
Book Department 

(Rast Gallery, Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building), 
Extends a cordial invitation to his many friends and 
patrons in the book trade, as well as to librarians, 
book-collectors, and publishers and importers inte 
rested in French Literature, to call upon him at any 
time during the Exposition. An opportunity will be 
afforded to inspect the productions of the leading 
publishing houses of France, including every branch, 
from the cheapest popular issues to the most expen- 
sive éditions de luxe. Also many interesting speci- 
mens of fine bindings. 

A catalogue, in itself a work of art, and an inte- 
resting vade mecum, will be mailed on application 
to the above address, on receipt of 20 cents for post- 


age. ae 
[A NG U AG E ae: 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes, by the Meisterschaft 
System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actu- 
ally in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for 
membership j $5.00 for 
each Lan guage. All 
questions answered and exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part I, either language, 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent postage-stamp. 





The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


commas, [N_ ]() WEEKS. 
pen Photographs 





Boston, Mass. 
DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 


C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
86 ee See SRETON. 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct Supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETs, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF VALUABLE AUTO- 
GRAPHS, CRUIKSHANK CARICATURES, etc 


FRANK T. SABIN, 
118 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
WILLIAMS, 195 W 10TH ST., 


Hi. N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, , Volumes, or single numbers. 


ACK numbers and sets of al! magazines. For price, 
BACK aaah 
rie, N. ¥, 





state wants to MaGazing EXCHANGE, Schoha- 








B. WESTERTIIANN & CO., 
[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 





NOW READY: 

A new Classical Catalogue, comprising: 
Greek and Latin Classics: Text Editions—An- 
notated and School Editions with English 
and German Notes—Translations, 
English and German. 

Dictionaries and Grammars: Classical Greek, 
New Testament and Septuagint Greek, 
Modern Greek, and Latin. 

Greek and Latin Bible Editions, Wall Maps of 
Ancient History, etc. 


LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, . 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery, 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 

Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 

Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Books Bought. 


If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, call at our store. We have, without exception, 
the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 
ranged in Departments. Any person having the time to 
spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 
stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with- 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South oth Street, 
(First Store below Market St.) 


Autograph Letters 


AND 


Historical Documents. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 
_287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
— - oo received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssued. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 
educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 
lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 
price-list of periodicals or other publicaiions on it. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 
___BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 
Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon request 
{PAttention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S 





PHILADELPHIA, 








31 Union ‘Square, New York. 


. . ) Subs*ription to foreign peri- 
f Ore7lel Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British au- 
5S thors. Catalogues on appli- 
cat yn. CARL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St , Boston. 

Afabiass *Golaen Ass, Cervantes's ‘Exem- 
plary Novels’ and ‘Galatea,’ Ranke’s ‘ History of 
the Popes,’ Zadkiel’s ‘Astrology,’ DeFve’s * Moll Flanders’ 

and * Koxana.’ PRATT, 155 6th Ave , N.Y 
ANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and sets of the Nation. Address with 


sts, A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 











People Who 
Weigh and Compare 


Know and get the best. Cottolene, 
the new vegetable shortening, has 
won a wide and wonderful popu- 


larity. At its introduction it was 
submitted to expert chemists, promi- 
nent physicians and famous cooks, 
All of these pronounced 


Cottolene 


a natural, healthful and acceptable 
food-product, better than lard for 
every cooking purpose. 

The success of Cottolene is now 
a matter of history. Will you share 
in the better food and better health 
for which it stands, by using it in 
your home ? 


Avoid imitations-—countless— 
worthless. Stick to COTTOLENE. 
Sms » Sold in 3 and 5 pound pails. 











if Made only by 
haw Sud N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 


} CHICAGO, 
§ St. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 

San Francisco, &c. 





Tf vou are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
quickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
We will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 
any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib.. 40e., 
postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 


dealers who handle our tobaccos 











att: 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





c 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Kaltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th 8t. 
Washington, 317 Market Space. 


